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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 





Fee increases necessary 


All programs affected: The basic fees 
for all College Board programs will be 
raised for 1961-62 to restore a balanced 
operating budget and maintain satis- 
factory reserve funds. 

When the fees were lowered for 
1960-61 it was to reduce a surplus 
which had accumulated during the two 
preceding years. The fees are set on a 
year-to-year basis consistent with the 
Board’s status as a nonprofit service 
agency of schools and colleges. The 
reserve funds, amounting to a fraction 
of the annual operating expenses, 
would be used to meet the Board’s edu- 
cational commitments in the event of 
unforeseen fluctuations in the annually 
budgeted income and expenditures. 

The fees for the next academic year 
will be as follows: Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, $5; Achievement Test (one, two, 
or three), $8; Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, $1; Advanced Place- 
ment Examinations, $10 per examina- 
tion (the registration fee remains un- 
changed at $5); Parents’ Confidential 
Statement, $3 for first copy (addition- 
al copies remain unchanged at $2). 
The fee for the Writing Sample, when 
it is taken alone rather than as an al- 
ternative to an Achievement Test, re- 
mains $2. 


Writing Sample surveyed 


Users opinion sought: The reactions of 
schools and colleges to the first use of 
the Writing Sample, the English essay 
exercise introduced by the College 
Board in 1960-61, are being sought by 
the Board’s committee on examina- 
tions. Over 500 colleges and 9,000 
schools received copies of essays 
written by more than 90,000 candi- 
dates. 
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The Board’s member schools and 
colleges, and approximately 100 addi- 
tional schools, have received question- 
naires requesting information on the 
ways in which the essays are used and 
advice on how the Writing Sample may 
be improved and what role it should 
play in the Board’s total program. 


1961-62 testing changes 
English Composition Test: The inter- 


linear exercise, which has been a part 
of the English Composition Test given 
in March, will not be included in forms 
of the test administered in 1961-62. 
The use of this type of exercise, which 
asks the student to correct and im- 
prove a prose passage by indicating 
changes where they are needed, will be 
suspended for the year to permit the 
committee of examiners responsible 
for the test to appraise its value rela- 
tive to that of other parts of the test. 

Because the study of the interlinear 
exercise coincides with a shift of many 
candidates to testing dates other than 
March, for many years the date pre- 
ferred by most colleges for the Achieve- 
ment Tests, the committee will also be 
confronted by the question of whether 
the exercise should be offered on all 
major testing dates if it is to be rein- 
stated. The question is important be- 
cause of the administrative complica- 
tions the exercise involves, its cost, and 
its dependence on the availability of 
English teachers to read and grade the 
students’ work. 

Three physics tests: Students in 
schools which offer the physics cur- 
riculum recommended by the Physical 
Science Study Committee will be pro- 
vided with tests appropriate to the in- 
struction they have had on both the 
December and May testing dates in the 
1961-62 academic year. 


On the December date two physics 
tests will be given, one for students of 
the conventional curriculum and the 
other for Pssc students. In May, only 
one physics test will be offered, a new 
test which will be appropriate for stu- 
dents of both curriculums. On the 
January, March, and August dates, 
only the conventional curriculum test 
will be available. 

It is expected that only the com- 
posite test will be offered in future 
years following the construction of an 
adequate number of test forms for all 
testing dates. 

Hebrew and Russian tests: The 
Achievement Tests in Hebrew and 
Russian will be administered on the 
December testing date, in the next aca- 
demic year, rather than in March as 
they were in 1960-61. Offered for the 
first time this March, the Hebrew test 
attracted approximately 600 and the 
Russian test about 350 candidates on 
that date. 

Supplementary tests: The Supple- 
mentary Achievement Tests, which are 
written tests in Greek and Italian and 
listening comprehension tests in sev- 
eral foreign languages, will be avail- 
able to schools for administration on 
February 6 in 1962. The testing date 
was March 7 in 1961 (see page 21 for 
a further description). 

In 1962, a test in Russian will be 
added to the listening comprehension 
test program, which has consisted so 
far of tests in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. 

Additional information: Detailed 
information on the test offerings and 
schedule will be included in publica- 
tions which will be distributed to 
schools and colleges in August or Sep- 
tember. The schools will be supplied 
with copies of the publications for 
their students. 





Advisory reports authorized 


To study aid developments: In an 
effort to clarify the conditions under 
which the recently appointed advisory 
committee on national student financial 
aid programs will report its findings 
and recommendations, the trustees of 
the College Board have reaffirmed the 
independent nature of the committee’s 
work and specified the procedure to be 
followed in issuing its reports under 
Board auspices. 

The committee was created, as an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Review, 
to study student financial aid develop- 
ments of national consequence. Both 
the trustees and the committee mem- 
bers have emphasized that any reports 
issued bythe committee will represent 
the opinions of its individual members 
and not necessarily the policies of 
their institutions or of the College 
Board or College Scholarship Service. 

The advisory committee will nor- 
mally report the results of its studies 
to the College Scholarship Service 
Committee, but may also share them 
with the College Board and css mem- 
bership. More extensive distribution 
will be subject to existing Board policy 
with the approval of the Css commit- 
tee chairman and the president of the 
Board. Exceptions to existing policy 
will be referred to the trustees by the 
president. 


School membership sought 


Many schools apply: Over 2,000 sec- 
ondary schools have asked to be con- 
sidered for College Board membership 
as the result of an announcement in 
February that 69 schools will be nom- 
inated for election next fall. All schools 
which have had students who have 
taken Board tests were invited to apply. 

The 69 schools will be selected at 
random on a sampling basis designed 
to produce a group which will be rep- 
resentative of all the institutions that 
applied. The applications of schools 
which are not selected this year will 
form a pool from which members will 
be nominated as more vacancies occur. 


Counseling aids prepared 


1961-62 admissions schedules: A sum- 
mary table covering the key admissions 
procedure dates and College Board test 


requirements of the Board’s member 
colleges was published in March and 
distributed to all secondary schools 
having Board candidates and all col- 
leges receiving test score reports. 
Entitled 1961-62 Admissions Sched- 
ules of the Member Colleges, the table 
was prepared to alert counselors to 
changes in college practices and Board 
test offerings and dates which should 
be known to students who are plan- 
ning to apply for admission in Septem- 
ber 1962. A foreword summarizes 
changes in the Board’s 1961-62 ad- 
missions testing program and urges 
counselors to refer students to the col- 
leges in which they are interested for 
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Review issues wanted 


Only nine back copies of the 
College Board Review are miss- 
ing from the set collected by the 
Board for the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association’s 
library of guidance literature. 
The College Board no longer 
has these issues in stock. Some 
of our readers may still have one 
or more of the issues on hand, 
however. We would be most 
grateful for any of the following: 

Nos. 9, 12, 14, 16, 25, 28, 29, 
33, and 34. 

Please send them to Douglas 
Dillenbeck, College Entrance 


Examination Board, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 








complete information. Detailed infor- 
mation on their admissions require- 
ments will be supplied by the colleges 
in statements submitted for publica- 
tion in a new edition of The College 
Handbook, which will be available next 
September. 

The admissions schedule table indi- 
cates for each of the 350 member col- 


‘leges the closing date for applications, 


the tests required of all candidates, 
the preferred testing dates, and whether 
the college will observe the Candidates 
Reply Date in 1962. Additional copies 
of the table may be obtained from the 
Board’s subscription offices at the ad- 
dresses given in the Review masthead. 
The price is $.50 per copy. 
Freshman class profiles: Approxi- 
mately 125 of the member colleges 


have indicated that they will provide 
information on the characteristics of 
their freshman classes for publication 
in the first edition of the Board’s 
Manual of Freshman Class Profiles. 
The book, which is to be in loose-leaf 
format to permit the addition of state- 
ments by other colleges, will be made 
available to schools and colleges next 
fall. 

In responding to an invitation to 
participate in the project, about one- 
third of the member colleges explained 
that they planned to publish and dis- 
tribute their freshman profiles them- 
selves for the next academic year, and 
the remaining one-third said that they 
did not expect to prepare class char- 
acteristics information for use during 
1961-62. 

The manual will enable participat- 
ing colleges, at their option, to present 
in tabular form data on the class rank, 
regions of residence, and test scores 
of accepted and enrolled applicants 
for admission, and similarly detailed 
information on financial aid applicants 
accepted for admission. In addition, 
the colleges have been asked to de- 
scribe verbally the principal academic 
and general characteristics of their 
freshman classes, as well as their ad- 
missions and financial aid policies. 


Summer school scheduled 


July 10-28: Plans for the three-week 
summer institute for college admis- 
sions officers announced in the last 
issue of the Review have been com- 
pleted by Harvard University in co- 
operation with the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 

Scheduled to begin July 10, the in- 
stitute will be held at Comstock Hall, 
on the Radcliffe College campus, with 
the enrollment limited to 35 junior ad- 
missions officers. It will be directed by 
Professor Dean K. Whitla, director of 
the Harvard office of tests, who will 
head a faculty which is to include Pro- 
fessor B. Alden Thresher, director of 
admissions of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; S. A. Kendrick, 
vice president of the College Board; 
and John M. Duggan, director of guid- 
ance services of the College Board. 

Detailed information may be ob- 
tained from Professor Whitla at 11 
University Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 













Admissions practices surveyed 


Board colleges supply data: A cross 
section of college admissions practices 
was recently revealed by a survey of 
College Board member colleges. The 
report was based on an analysis of 
questionnaires returned last August by 
226 colleges—79 per cent of the 
Board’s college members at that time. 

The survey collected information on 
such matters as the ratio of applica- 
tions to acceptances and enrollments, 
uses of College Board tests, and aver- 
age Scholastic Aptitude Test scores of 
freshman classes. The colleges were 
also asked whether they predict fresh- 
man grade averages, make an effort to 
place freshmen appropriately in class 
sections and courses, use student data 
in counseling, and conduct research 
on admissions procedures. 

Applications vs. enrollments: The 
204 colleges that gave acceptance and 
enrollment figures for the class enter- 
ing last September disclosed that, as a 
general average, every 100 applica- 
tions resulted in 52 offers of admis- 
sion. These, in turn, produced 31 
actual enrollments. Some of the col- 
leges accepted more than 90 per cent 
of their applicants while a small num- 
ber accepted fewer than 20 per cent. 
No college reported accepting less 
than 10 per cent of its applicants and 
only three colleges reported offering 
admission to fewer than 20 per cent. 

Similarly, at a few colleges enroll- 
ment exceeded 90 per cent of the ap- 
plicants who were accepted for admis- 
sion; at others less than 30 per cent of 
the accepted applicants actually en- 
rolled. Fifty per cent of the colleges 
enrolled 60 per cent or more of their 
accepted applicants. 

SAT score averages: Colleges were 
also asked to report average SAT scores 
for freshman students majoring in en- 
gineering courses, for women major- 
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ing in liberal arts courses, and for men 
majoring in liberal arts courses. Some 
colleges reported SAT-Verbal averages 
below 400, and a few reported aver- 
ages above 650. Over half of the col- 
leges reported that the average SAT-V 
freshman scores were below 550 for 
students in all three kinds of study 
programs. 

The three groups differed more in 
their average SAT-Mathematical scores. 
Average scores for the engineers were 
the highest. No college reported a 
SAT-M average for engineers below 500 
while four reported averages of 700 or 
above and over half the colleges re- 
ported average scores above 600. Aver- 
age scores for liberal arts men were 
next highest. Over half the colleges re- 
ported an SAT-M average score above 
550. Liberal arts women were lowest 
in their SAT-M scores, with some col- 
leges reporting averages below 400 
and only one college reporting an av- 
erage above 650; over half the col- 
leges reported an SAT-M average below 
550 for liberal arts women. There was 
much overlap, however, in both sAT-v 
and SAT-M averages among the three 
kinds of students. 

Admissions decision methods: Sev- 
enty-four colleges said they use statis- 
tical predictions of freshman grade 
averages to help make admissions de- 
cisions about applicants. Several oth- 
ers said they would do so soon. The 
applicant’s secondary school record 
(rank in class or grade-point average) 
and SAT scores are most commonly 
used as predictors. Several colleges 
predict freshman grades for men and 
women separately to improve the ac- 
curacy of prediction. 

In 51 of the colleges responding, the 
admissions office staff makes all ad- 
missions decisions on applicants, usu- 
ally guided by policies set by a faculty 
committee. In 59 of the colleges, a 
faculty committee on admissions actu- 











ally reviews the individual applica- 
tions and makes decisions. In most of 
the remaining 113 colleges, the admis- 
sions office staff is empowered to make 
decisions in “clear-cut” cases, while 
the faculty committee makes the deci- 
sions in all “questionable” cases. 

Placement and counseling: The ma- 
jority of the colleges reported using 
College Board tests—usually in con- 
junction with the student’s secondary 
school academic record—for placing 
students in courses or course sections. 
The Advanced Placement Program 
Examinations were used by 119 col- 
leges, the Scholastic Aptitude Tests by 
106 colleges, and the Achievement 
Tests by 84 colleges. In the great ma- 
jority of responding colleges, faculty 
members determine the placement of 
the student in courses or sections. 
Deans, admissions officers and regis- 
trars, and testing specialists—in that 
order—also participate in the place- 
ment process. 

In three-quarters of the colleges 
surveyed, the student’s entire admis- 
sion folder is transferred to the dean 
of students for further use in counsel- 
ing. In 45 of the colleges the entire 
record is sent to the student’s faculty 
adviser, and in most of the colleges the 
student’s record is available to faculty 
members. 

The full “Report on Admissions 
Survey” was mailed to voting and non- 
voting representatives of all Board 
colleges. Additional copies may be ob- 
tained from the College Board. 


New chairman named 


Research committee vacancy filled: 
Benjamin S. Bloom, university exam- 
iner and professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
research and development. He suc- 
ceeds the late Irving Lorge. 










Phrenology’s division of the brain into 
sections, each with a particular attribute, 
is here linked to man’s organization of 
information about the observable world 
into subjects. The first three articles deal 
with the problem of organizing this vast 
store of knowledge into a rational se- 
quence that can be taught effectively. 
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Riverdale Country School was kind 
enough to grant me, last year, a leave 
of absence to explore some of the 
problems involved in developing a 
general education curriculum. The ex- 
perience was both stimulating and 
confusing, and I do not yet feel pre- 
pared to attempt a comprehensive 
evaluation or the systematic develop- 
ment of a thesis. What follows, there- 
fore, are impressions formed during 
visits to schools in both the United 
States and Europe. 

The broad objective of my year of 
traveling was to study the curriculum 
presently offered to able students 16 
to 19 years old—roughly those in the 
last two years of school and the first 
two years of college. When I say able, 
I mean the top 15 to 20 per cent of 
our students—those able to assimilate 
a general education that is academic 
and geared to a respectable intellectual 
level. I have long believed that these 
four years constitute, from the view- 
point of curriculum planning, the 
period that can be most effectively de- 
voted to general education. In the 
years that precede, the emphasis is on 
learning skills and the “grammar” of 
the various disciplines. The years that 
follow are normally devoted to special- 
izing in a field of study elected at the 
end of the sophomore year in college. 

Before describing what I found on 
my trip, it is only fair to point out that 
I went with definite opinions on “gen- 
eral” and “liberal” education. Though 
often confused with one another, these 
terms are not synonymous in my lexi- 
con. Liberal education has tradition- 
ally been content-centered. It has been 
concerned with imparting a body of 
knowledge derived mainly from the 
Western cultural tradition and only 
secondarily with social, emotional, and 
moral development. The liberal tradi- 
tion has also put its emphasis on con- 
templation and understanding, not on 
behavioral outcomes. Finally, until 






BY ARNE H. GRONNINGSATER 


the last hundred years the culminating 
goal of liberal education was integra- 
tion. Ideally it produced the man with 
the synoptic vision. Perhaps the clas- 
sic example is the education of the 
British administrative civil servant, 
who has been modeled on the Platonic 
ideal of the philosopher king. 

The real charge that can be leveled 
against liberal education as it exists 
today, by adherents of liberal educa- 
tion as it used to be, is that it is failing 
in its ultimate objective of making 
possible the synoptic vision. Liberal 
education has fallen victim to the 
growing increase in knowledge, with 
the resulting specialization and sub- 
division of disciplines which have con- 
tributed to the sense of disunity, un- 
relatedness, and poor communication 
so characteristic of our contemporary 
culture. Insofar as the general educa- 
tion movement represents a recogni- 
tion of these facts and an attempt to 
re-integrate liberal education through 
courses which are correlated horizon- 
tally and vertically, and which reflect 
an effort at synthesis through inter- 
departmental cooperation, general ed- 
ucation programs are liberal in the 
original and best sense of the word. 


Aim of general education 


I have become increasingly convinced 
that for us to attempt to provide 
through the general education pro- 
gram a balanced perspective, if not 
synoptic vision, is a moral and, in Al- 
fred North Whitehead’s definition of 
the term, a religious obligation that 
school and college can no longer 
ignore. Whitehead concludes his es- 
say “The Aims of Education” with 
this statement: 

“We can be content with no less 
than the old summary of educational 
ideal which has been current at any 
time from the dawn of our civilization. 
The essence of education is that it be 
religious. 


“Pray, what is religious education? 

“A réligious education is an edu- 
cation which inculcates duty and rev- 
erence. Duty arises from our potential 
control over the course of events. 
Where attainable knowledge could 
have changed the issue, ignorance has 
the guilt of vice. And the foundation 
of reverence has this perception, that 
the present holds within itself the com- 
plete sum of existence, backwards and 
forwards, that whole amplitude of 
time, which is eternity.” 


Selection the key 


To implement this vision through the 
prosaic and practical instrument of 
curriculum means, I believe, the deep- 
est concern for selectivity in courses 
and course materials. This selectivity 
should take into account: logical con- 
tinuity that will lead to perspective, 
interrelatedness between disciplines, 
and an introduction to subjects or dis- 
ciplines in which we find methods and 
perspectives that contribute clearly de- 
fined approaches to our most urgent 
problems. A student’s particular apti- 
tudes should be recognized and en- 
couraged but not at the expense of a 
general background based on the prin- 
ciples of selection laid down above. 
This formulation of my concern 
about general education is philosophi- 
cal and rather vague. I can focus it 
more sharply by saying that in my 
year off I was interested in finding out 
what representative American schools 
and colleges think about the continu- 
ity or lack of it that presently exists 
in the curriculum for the four-year 
period defined above and whether 
there is any interest in developing ex- 
perimental programs based on closer 
school-college cooperation. 


i Arne H. Gronning- 
sater is head of the English department 
at Boys School, Riverdale Country 
School, in New York. His article first ap- 
peared in Quad, the School’s alumni 
magazine. 


My interest in visiting European 
schools was based on the difference in 
structure that distinguishes them from 
American ones. European schools dif- 
fer from each other in many ways but 
are similar in one important re- 
spect. General education is completely 
the responsibility of the secondary 
schools, and specialized study begins, 
therefore, immediately upon entrance 
to the university. In other words, there 
is no equivalent to our liberal arts col- 
lege, which serves a dual purpose in 
that it may offer a terminal education 
or it may serve as an intermediate 
stage between our secondary schools 
and the graduate schools of our uni- 
versities. In either case the education 
it offers is, broadly speaking, half gen- 
eral and half specialized. As a result 
of this difference in organization and 
purpose, the secondary school pro- 
grams in the European systems are 
from one to three years longer than in 
the American ones and are, on the 
average, roughly equivalent in aca- 
demic attainment to the first two years 
of college work in America. 

My expectation was that in school 
systems in which the student is in the 
same school from age 15-16 to 18-19 
and in which the school is com- 
pletely responsible for general edu- 
cation, there would be a variety of 
general education programs. They 
would have long-range objectives, ver- 
tical continuity, and at least some cor- 
relation horizontally between different 
departments. My hope was that such 
programs might be very helpful to 
those of us in this country who are in- 
terested in improving the continuity 
of our own curriculum and who feel 
that from the viewpoint of a general 
education program the transition from 
school to college comes at an unfor- 
tunate time. 

In pursuit of these objectives | 
visited last year in the neighborhood 
of 15 colleges and universities and 50 
schools in eight countries (including 
the United States) and talked with 
hundreds of teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and ministry of education of- 
ficials. Was the whole enterprise—the 
time, the effort, the expense—worth- 
while? If the criterion is to be im- 
mediate results, the answer must be, 
“No? 

My impression in talking with 
American school teachers is that they 


regard themselves quite literally as 
preparing their students for college, 
as if their work were in some sense 
terminal and independent of what was 
to follow. Certainly American second- 
ary school students, even the best, re- 
gard the school’s function almost 
solely as that of “preparing them for,’ 
if not “getting them into” college, as 
though there were some fundamental 
break in the educational process at the 
point of transition from school to col- 
lege. American college teachers, al- 
most universally, are frank in admit- 
ting that continuity between school 
and college leaves much to be desired. 
But they are generally at a loss to sug- 
gest what might be done to remedy 
the situation, The only principle on 
which almost all are agreed is the 
negative one that there must be no 
“stultifying uniformity?’ 


Liberal arts college a fiction 


The Advanced Placement Program 
has, of course, done a great deal of 
good, but from the viewpoint of my 
particular interest it has the short- 
comings that, first, it is concerned with 
too small a percentage of the very 
able—roughly the top five per cent. 
And second, it accentuates the subject- 
mindedness that our specialization- 
conscious education already carries so 
far. It permits the very able to push 
ahead in the areas of their special apti- 
tudes and thus to be continuously 
challenged and more effectively read- 
ied for specialization. General educa- 
tion objectives are, however, not 
helped and are usually hindered in the 
process. I continue to be disturbed be- 
cause American education has not 
really faced up to the fact that the four- 
year liberal arts college is, from the 
viewpoint of curriculum, largely a fic- 
tion and that the general education 
program has been pushed down into 
the last two years of secondary school. 

In Europe, the experimental pro- 
grams which I had hoped to find do 
not exist. The chief reason for this is, 
I think, the strength of the rational- 
istic tradition in education. The all- 
impor‘ant aim of European academic 
education is to cultivate the critical 
intelligence; this is done in the tradi- 
tional disciplines by well-prepared 
teachers who have themselves a strong 
tradition of independence and free- 
dom, despite the fact that they are 





Providing a balanced perspective is a moral obligation of education 


working mainly with a prescribed cur- 
riculum. The curriculum itself is ob- 
viously, in most cases, the work of 
men trained to think of their respec- 
tive disciplines as more or less self- 
contained. This situation is conducive 
neither to experimentation nor to the 
idea of correlated effort. From my 
point of view, the exciting opportu- 
nity provided by the educational struc- 
ture is, therefore, largely wasted. 

The net result, then, of my year of 
travel and observation was to find my 
own convictions subjected to the test 
of indifference, skepticism, or outright 
opposition. The result, naturally, has 
been a rather painful self-scrutiny. It 
is not always easy to adopt the atti- 
tude of the old Quaker who said to his 
wife, “All the world is queer but thee 
and me?’ 

In the long run I believe the year’s 
experience will prove well worthwhile, 
not because it will result in a report 
that conclusively proves or disproves 
a thesis but because it has provided a 
foundation for further explorations of 
a highly complex, interesting, and im- 
portant subject. The opportunity to do 
some reading about general education 
and to become aware, at least, of the 
extent of the literature in the field 
provides necessary background on 
which to build. To find one’s ideas 
challenged does stimulate thought. 
And conversation with many teachers 
and administrators, variously placed, 
does provide a variety of insights and 
perspectives. As one becomes increas- 
ingly aware of the number and diver- 
sity of controversial issues that have 
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a direct bearing on a single problem 
such as the planning of a general edu- 
cation curriculum, he is driven to try 
to rationalize his educational philos- 
ophy, to relate to a few governing 
principles the many issues which so 
often seem unrelated. The opportunity 
and the stimulus to think the issues 
through and to establish my identity 
as a teacher was, in retrospect, the ex- 
perience I value most. 

This, however, is rot the time to re- 
view the search for identity nor to em- 
bark on a chatsy travelogue. I would 
like to record here three general im- 
pressions and then to touch on three 
or four issues that may have some 
relevance for American secondary 
schools. These impressions do not 
represent any systematic sampling of 
opinion. They are the product of 
chance conversations and subjective 
reactions and can, therefore, make no 
claim to scientific validity. 

At a time when, by the criterion of 
academic standards, our educational 
system is frequently contrasted un- 
favorably with the European systems, 
I would like to record as my first im- 
pression that I returned to the States 
less disturbed about our educational 
system than when I left. I have in mind 
particularly the European secondary 
schools that are dealing with the top 
15 to 20 per cent of the academically 
able: grammar schools, English pub- 
lic schools, continental gymnasia and 
lycees. This feeling is based mainly on 
two observations. First, in visits to 
classrooms I found that, at least in 
my own subject, English, the level of 


approach in textual interpretation was 
not more searching and that classroom 
discussion was less spontaneous and 
no more mature than over here. I have 
in mind for purposes of comparison 
the college track (the group taking 
the college preparatory curriculum) 
in our good comprehensive school and 
our independent schools. Second, cov- 
erage may be more thorough in many 
European schools but the amount of 
rote learning is much greater. 

The result of sitting in the back row 
of many classrooms has been to im- 
press on me with vividness a convic- 
tion previously held intellectually but 
without a sense of urgency, that the 
real challenge to the academic cur- 
riculum in our time is, in Whitehead’s 
words, “The problem of keeping 
knowledge alive or preventing it from 
becoming inert...?? It seems ironic 
that I should have to go to Europe 
and back to appreciate the significance 
of a truism. It is nevertheless a fact 
that only by sensing as a visitor the 
apathy of many students have | be- 
come really aware of the challenge 
which, in America, our progressives 
or instrumentalists in education are 
offering to the traditional academic 
curriculum. 


The unanswered challenge 


What the instrumentalists have con- 
sistently fought for is that education 
should be alive. What they are rebel- 
ling against in the college preparatory 
curriculum is rigidity and irrelevance. 
Although I cannot agree with their 
programs, they present a challenge to 
the liberal arts curriculum that has not 
been satisfactorily answered. The aca- 
demic curriculum as generally taught 
does not awaken in most students a 
sense of immediate relevance, and if 
liberal arts people remain shut up in 
their respective department rooms 
and sneer at educational jargon like 
“life adjustment” there won’t even be 
a battle. The liberal arts defenders 
will lose by default, and the rest of 
their curriculum will go the way of 
the classics. In Europe there is no 
challenge at the secondary level cor- 
responding to that of the instrumental- 
ists in America. The heavy hand of 
academicism is all powerful, and I felt 
increasingly that for a great many 
European children education is di- 
vorced from life. 





We hear much about diversity and 
confusion in American educational 
standards and about the need for 
means to make standards more uni- 
form. The second conviction that crys- 
tallized in the course of my visits to 
European schools is that we are for- 
tunate not to have the external exam- 
ination system characteristic of all the 
European countries I visited except 
Switzerland. Most European children 
between the ages of 11 and 13 must 
face examinations set by the state, and 
these exams play an important role in 
deciding their future education and, 
consequently, their lives. Life for these 
children continues to be a series of 
such examinations, each determining 
the course and extent of future educa- 
tion. Many teachers and a few admin- 
istrators regard the system as an evil, 
but almost all would add the qualify- 
ing adjective “necessary:’ The idea of 
education without it seems to most 
Europeans inconceivable. The alter- 
native is chaos, the absence of indis- 
pensable standards. Furthermore, the 
examinations which terminate the gen- 
eral education of the able student in 
most European countries reflect the 
requirements of the universities for 
further specialized study, ‘although 
well over half of the students will not 
go on to do university work. 


In determining very largely the cur- 
riculum of the secondary schools, the 
external examinations absolve the 
teachers in these schools from the re- 
sponsibility of thinking about curric- 
ulum. The examinations in the differ- 
ent subjects are completely unrelated 
to one another and thus encourage and 
contribute to a subject-mindedness al- 
ready extreme. I have found no indica- 
tion that it might be thought desirable 
for the examining boards in, say, Eng- 
lish and history at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge to get together and choose the 
same historical period for specialized 
study in a given year. I have looked in 
vain for any unifying or governing 
principles in a given examination 
which would explain the choice of 
“set” books or the emphasis of the 
exam itself. This has been my experi- 
ence in other countries as well. When 
I mentioned to a gymnasium instruc- 
tor in Switzerland this failure to find 
any objective or set of objectives that 
might give unity or direction to the 
school’s curriculum, he replied, “You 


are absolutely right; there is none” 

It is true also that teaching is subtly 
affected by the external examination 
system, and, on the whole, for the 
worse. The very able teacher can 
transcend the system and adapt a pre- 
scribed curriculum to his own ends. 
But most teachers would be less than 
human if they did not tend almost un- 
consciously to teach to the examina- 
tion, to organize materials in a form 
which is adapted to examination ques- 
tions, to in a sense do the students’ 
thinking for them and thus to en- 
courage that accumulation of “inert” 
ideas against which Whitehead pro- 
tests so vehemently. Certainly children 
trained in this tradition cannot be ex- 
pected to look on their education as 
immediately relevant to the business 
of living. 

With these considerations in mind, 
I have come to feel that the confusion 
and diversity of standards that exist 
in America (take, for example, the 
fantastic problem in academic classi- 
fication that faces our leading uni- 
versities with an entering freshman 
class of 500 to 1,000 students drawn 


School and college should coordinate | 


from every state in the union) are a 
low price to pay for the flexibility that 
encourages experimentation. The situ- 
ation varies, of course, from school 
system to school system in the United 
States, but it is generally true that, to 
a considerable extent, each school and 
even each teacher is a center of initia- 
tive with some freedom at least to 
think about curriculum and to experi- 
ment with new ideas. 

Having said this, we must, of 
course, recognize that College Board 
examinations and college university 
entrance requirements do, to a large 
extent, determine curriculum in col- 
lege preparatory schools; but they do 
so much less rigidly than in Europe. 
The kind and degree of conformity 
demanded is different, and this differ- 
ence has significant results in the area 
of curriculum planning. 

I must add, however, that despite 
the relatively great flexibility in cur- 
riculum planning in America, it re- 
mains true that both the United States 
and Europe have, in their different 
ways, made the same basic surrender 
to specialization. In both Europe and 
America, what is called “general edu- 
cation” is a thinly disguised euphe- 
mism which translated means “prepa- 
ration for later specialization” If this 
is what we want, let us at least call it 
by its proper name. The two terms do 
not mean the same thing. To confuse 
them as we commonly do has, in my 
opinion, done incalculable harm. 

In America, the system of distribu- 
tional requirements—which for the 
majority of our colleges and universi- 
ties is the prevailing compromise be- 
tween the prescribed curriculum of a 
hundred years ago and the opposite 
extreme of the completely elective sys- 
tem—does not provide an adequate 
general education. Distributional re- 
quirements, as set up in the majority 
of cases, permit such a wide choice 
from among the offerings of the vari- 
ous divisions (the humanities, the 
natural sciences, the social sciences) 
that the perspective, the synoptic 
vision which, to repeat, used to be the 
goal of a liberal education, is not 
achieved. How to restore the lost goal 
of liberal education is to me one of 
the most challenging and urgent prob- 
lems in modern education. 


The third impression that I want 
to mention, one that has gathered 





strength in the course of my travels, 
is the importance for a school of seek- 
ing and establishing its own identity, 
of creating, in Madison Avenue jar- 
gon, its “image” Perhaps only when 
one is cast in the role of visitor to 
many schools does one suddenly real- 
ize how few schools have bothered to 
make explicit their position on some, 
at least, of the many controversial is- 
sues on which schools do in practice 
have to take a stand. Such statements, 
when they do exist, are usually so gen- 
eral in character that they do little to 
individualize the school in question 
and they are seldom presented in the 
context of a coherent philosophy. 


Curriculum a secret 


My own particular interest in visiting 
schools has been curriculum. My ex- 
perience generally has been that the 
last thing administrators and even 
teachers want to talk about is what 
they teach and why. They will talk 
willingly about almost anything else: 
the structure of school systems, tradi- 
tions, building programs. They will 
show you classrooms that have been 
in continuous use for 600 years, the 
names of famous men carved on this 
desk or that roll call; they will show 
you the notebooks of Voltaire’s tutor 
and tell you which king bequeathed 
which picture hanging in the head- 
master’s study; they will show you the 
swimming pool that the students built 
themselves or the bridge-building pro- 
gram that the students have carried 
out over the trout stream that flows 
through the campus. I do not mean to 
sound ungrateful. These things are in- 
teresting to see and to hear about. My 
only point is that they are not a sub- 
stitute for the curriculum. Practical 
problems—either long-range or inher- 
ent in the daily routine—engage most 
of the energies of educators the world 
over. These problems usually get them- 
selves solved. They are tangible and 
reasonably well-defined, lend them- 
selves to direct approach by men of 
energy, and seem to elbow their way 
to the position of top priority. Philo- 
sophical problems are nebulous, in- 
conclusive, and can, in any case, al- 
ways be postponed. 

No doubt I exaggerate, and yet it 
has been my experience that descrip- 
tions of curriculum are comparatively 
rare and tend, when they exist, to take 
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the form of department outlines. Al- 
most never does one see a curriculum 
plan that views the work of the differ- 
ent departments as interrelated or 
that attempts in the case of individual 
departments to explain why given ma- 
terials are selected or certain themes 
chosen for extended development in- 
stead of other materials or themes that 
come quickly to mind. There is little 
attempt, that is, to relate course ma- 
terials to clearly defined objectives, to 
verbalize the thinking—the process of 
choosing and rejecting—that underlies 
the development of an effective course. 

At Riverdale we have done a good 
deal in recent years to evaluate our- 
selves—to clarify objectives, to make 
explicit problems and responsibilities 
that are peculiar to us as a metropoli- 
tan day school, to achieve a perspec- 
tive of the different functions of the 
school as interrelated and comple- 
mentary, to review the curriculum 
from the viewpoint that secondary edu- 
cation is an end in itself as well as a 
preparation for college. This self- 
evaluation continues intensively and 
reflects the interest and concern of the 
headmaster and faculty. No other 
single factor does so much to justify 
faith in Riverdale’s potential for 
growth. 

I have touched above on several is- 
sues without beginning to do justice 
to their complexity. I have made dog- 
matic statements that I would not al- 
low my own students to get away with 
unless a fuller analysis were forthcom- 
ing. The excuse must be the desire to 
reserve room to mention a few issues 
which have, I think, relevance for 
Riverdale and other secondary schools. 


How many sub jects? 


One such issue is that of the basic 
academic schedule. Our traditional 
schedule at Riverdale is one of four 
subjects meeting five times weekly, 
with able boys permitted to take five 
subjects. We have experimented re- 
cently with a fifth form schedule of 
five subjects meeting four times 
weekly. Having observed in action 
this past year schedules in which 90 
per cent of the time is devoted to pre- 
paring three subjects (the case of the 
English student preparing for Ad- 
vanced Level exams) and, at the other 
extreme, the twelve-subject program 
of the student in several continental 


Dropping a four-year language is wasteful 


countries, I wonder whether we have 
not tended to regard our own pattern 
too much as a final settlement. In the 
light, not of college preparation pri- 
marily but of general education ob- 
jectives, might we not profitably 
review alternative possibilities? 

I wonder, too, whether we have 
something to learn from the Europeans 
in our handling of the important stage 
in education that covers the years from 
about 11 to 15 in the student’s career. 
This is Whitehead’s “Age of Preci- 
sion; the time for learning the funda- 
mentals of the various disciplines, the 
basic skills. The chief problem seems 
to be not that we do not set our goals 
high enough, but that we often fail to 
get what we demand. There is a wide- 
spread belief that American students 
are weak in fundamentals, and experi- 
ence teaches that the effort to rectify 
such weakness later is not only ex- 
tremely difficult but wasteful of time 
that is urgently needed for other pur- 
poses, Are we too permissive or not 
sufficiently exacting in our demands? 
Are we too prone, for example, to con- 
done inadequate preparation or to 
pass students on from stage to stage 
before they have thoroughly mastered 
the materials of the preceding stage? 
Are we too sentimental about child- 
hood for the good of our children? 
For whatever reason, we do not seem 
to achieve as solid results in this “Age 
of Precision” as do many of the Euro- 
pean school systems. 

Most of us would admit that the 
single most important criterion of the 
success of an education is the degree 
to which it stimulates the impulse to 
self-development. Most of us are dis- 





couraged by the polls that point out 
how few Americans continue to read 
good books after they leave college. 
Where are we failing? Do we en- 
courage immaturity in our students 
through constant quizzing and testing 
with its resultant grade consciousness 
and the widespread feeling that once 
the test is passed it is unfair to expect 
retention of the material covered by 
the test? The schools in several Euro- 
pean countries represent the opposite 
extreme. Comparatively little atten- 


tion is paid to checking up on daily 
work or even to the academic stand- 
ing achieved during the school year. 
Almost everything depends on the re- 
sults of external examinations which 
make the student responsible for the 
work of, in many cases, the preceding 
two years. This approach is obviously 
alien to our educational tradition, but 
it stimulates thought concerning the 
problem of how to cultivate greater 
self-reliance and more genuine motiva- 
tion in our students. 








Shin-Teki, Japanese admissions test 


In March 1947 applicants to Japanese universities took a scholastic 
aptitude test for the first time. Called Shin-Teki, the two-hour test had 
been developed by the Ministry of Education as an additional predictor 
of student success in higher education. Scores on the Shin-Teki were 
to supplement the traditional criteria: high school academic record, 
principal’s report, and results of achievement tests given by the various 
universities as entrance examinations. 

Some 130,000 applicants took the first Japanese scholastic aptitude 
test. Over the next seven years the Shin-Teki grew in size and use; in 
1954 it was a four-hour test taken by about 338,000 students. 

The test was then discontinued because of public criticism and has 
not been given since. High school teachers and parents said it aggra- 
vated the efforts of applicants preparing for the entrance examinations 
and was undesirable mentally and physically for the growth of young 
students. School teachers and university professors complained that 
Shin-Teki was wasteful—placing a great load on applicants and causing 
universities a lot of trouble—since “intellectual quality” and “future 
progress” could be measured amply by achievement tests alone. And, 
they argued, there was no objective evidence that the Shin-Teki mcas- 
ured intellectual quality and future progress better than achievement 
tests did. 

The National Institute for Educational Research, operated under 
the direction of the Ministry of Education, then launched a two- 
pronged investigation. Its researchers began conducting a series of 
studies comparing the Japanese-style scholastic aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests to see which type was most useful in selecting promising 
college applicants. They also decided to observe, at first hand, the 
construction and use of the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Achieve- 
ment Tests of the College Board. 

Michio Nishibori of the Institute’s educational methods division 
was sent to the United States to study the Board tests. He has been at 
the Educational Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey, since mid- 
April of this year and will leave at the end of May for England. 

According to Takakatsu Sekiguchi, director of the Institut:, “Mr. 
Nishibori hopes to find an answer to the question: “Why nave the 
College Board tests (especially SAT) come to be well accepted in your 
country?’ He also hopes to know (1) the organization and operation 
of the ETs and the College Board, (2) how the work of compilation of 
the saT and Achievement Tests is organized, (3) the selection pro- 
cedures as the tests are applied to a few representative colleges, and 
(4) social problems attendant on the application of the tests.” 





The revival of interest in language 
study in American schools came to a 
focus, perhaps, with Dr. James B. 
Conant’s recommendation that Amer- 
ican high school students should take 
four years of a language if they have 
the necessary aptitude. This seems like 
a minimum requirement after one has 
visited European school systems where 
almost half the curriculum is given up 
to language study, and where a lan- 
guage is often continued for nine years. 
The European and American systems 
are not comparable, but I have become 
increasingly convinced that to drop a 
language at the end of four years is, 
from the viewpoint of general educa- 
tion objectives, wasteful in the ex- 
treme. The student who begins a 
language at 12 has, at the end of four 
years, just reached the stage where he 
can begin to profit from and enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. He is ready to raise 
his head, until now buried in the trees 
of grammar and vocabulary study, 
and to read literature as literature; 
he is ready also to study a foreign cul- 
ture through its literature. Surely two 
additional years devoted to these pur- 
suits would be immensely worthwhile, 
particularly if they were correlated 
with the work in English, social sci- 
ence, and the humanities. 

As a concluding impression let me 
record the almost universally held 
opinion abroad concerning American 
education. It can perhaps be best ex- 
pressed in the words of a delightful 
old lady who exclaimed, “Oh, your 
American cafeteria education!” The 
belief that Americans continually sam- 
ple a wide variety of unrelated sub- 
jects, many of them trivial and un- 
worthy of a place in a respectable 
curriculum, and that they fail to learn 
anything thoroughly may be exag- 
gerated but is not without basis in 
fact. And yet the Europeans’ pre- 
scribed curriculum and intense sub- 
ject-mindedness does not seem to me 
the answer. I remain unshaken in the 
belief that neither in Europe nor here 
have we successfully solved the prob- 
lem of general education for the rea- 
sonably able child, that the area in 
which there has been least experi- 
mental work in curriculum is in the 
upper years of the secondary school, 
and that a great deal of such experi- 
mentation still remains to be carried 
out. 










Proper placement—key to articulation 





Time and study have not clarified the 
many problems of transition from 
school to college. Even the one that 
centers on curriculum provokes a be- 
wildering variety of rhetoric. General 
education, core courses, and diverse 
examples of the “Great Books” idea 
are important subjects. But they are 
outside the scope of this paper. The 
intention here is to focus on that aspect 
of curricular articulation that pertains 
to integration within a discipline, the 
passage in a subject from school to 
college. 

The integration should be coordi- 
nated and continuous, the passage as 
smooth and efficient as we can make 
it. The stages of study should mesh 
and each student should move at his 
own best pace. If harmonious transi- 
tion in our educative process is the 
prize we seek, the proper placement 
of the student may be the key. 

Matthew Arnold, who was an edu- 
cator too, maintained that the function 
of criticism is to “know the best that 
is known and thought in the world, 
and by in its turn making this known, 
to create a current of true and fresh 
ideas to keep man from a self-satis- 
faction that is retarding and vulgariz- 
ing.’ This can apply to education as 
well and his “current” of ideas de- 
serves emphasis here. We must elimi- 
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nate the stoppages. If we visualize a 
student in a stream of subjects, his 
passage blocked by underwater ob- 
stacles of school and college preroga- 
tives, we can, if we choose, discuss and 
plan the removal of these impediments. 

But there is a more dangerous re- 
striction: the placement in opposition 
of child and curriculum. When this 
happens the student doesn’t even get 
into the water! Dr. James B. Conant 
points to the harm we can do if we 
try to place the child in this position. 
He labels this opposition a false antith- 
esis. He says, “The elementary school 
today, then, is child-centered; the col- 
lege, subject-matter centered. And this 
is as it should be, I think all well- 
informed educators would declare. 
How and where is the transition to be 
made?” And later Dr. Conant says, 
“T should assume that by grade 8, the 
delicate balance between the child- 
centered curriculum and the subject- 
centered curriculum is shifting to the 
subject-matter tradition of the high 
school and university:”! 

If our starting point is at grade 8 
and the course is set through college 
and beyond, then the stream of sub- 
jects should be free. Tides will remain 
but shoals and trammels can be cleared. 

A friend who teaches poetry con- 
fides over coffee that transition is all, 
and means by this “transition is all in 
everything’ He maintains in class only 
the truncated version: in the architec- 
tonics of a poem transition is all. In 
intimate discourse, however, he main- 
tains with astonishing intensity this 
expanded version of his faith—in 
everything in life, just as in the design 
and development of a poem, transi- 
tion is all. He is too poor a teacher or 


1From a speech delivered at the 44th An- 
nual Convention of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Portland, 
Oregon, March 2, 1960. 
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too wise a man to try to carry off his 
complete trick of faith in a formal 
situation. He doesn’t go all out. 


Santayana says, “To feel beauty is 
a better thing than to understand how 
we come to feel it?” Just so may it be 
with truth that leads to proper action. 
But how to practice what we know is 
right, how to translate to action the 
platitudinous good? Sit with school 
and college men at coffee and at meet- 
ings and frequently you will hear them 
eloquently praise the idea of harmoni- 
ous transition and seek, or seem to 
seek, the means to make it flow. We 
explore, agree, and fulminate, and do 
so little of what we know is right. Why 
the discrepancy? If we can agree that 
the purpose of our schooling is to 
facilitate, or, to use a “loaded” word, 
to speed the process by which the in- 
dividual gains knowledge and respon- 
sibility, or becomes free, or becomes 
learned, then no matter which goal we 
pursue the process is important. If we 
agree that for too long our process has 
been disorderly, disruptive, and al- 
most, it seems, deliberately uncoordi- 
nated; and if we agree we have been 
excessively tolerant of waste, then 
why do we not go all out? I think 
there are two reasons: our disjointed 
system is established, and we are un- 
duly diffident and lazy. 

What is the genesis of our dis- 
jointed system and where is the con- 
flict between our disparate parts most 
damaging? We have borrowed, piece- 
meal, from different nations and phi- 
losophies and our weakest joint is 
between high school and college. Eu- 
rich and Scanlon discuss our jerry- 
built plan? and Alan R. Blackmer, in 


2Alvin C. Eurich and John J. Scanlon, 
“Articulation of Education Units,” in En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research, 3rd ed. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1960). 


the powerful and persuasive Andover 
Study,* points to our need to bridge 
the biggest gap. The School and Col- 
lege Study of Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing‘ also deplored the 
lack of articulation and emphasized 
the general neglect of the able stu- 
dent. It took the view that the best 
way to improve American education 
would be to strengthen the high 
schools and that the best way to do 
this would be to offer them an oppor- 
tunity to qualify their ablest gradu- 
ates for advanced placement in col- 
lege. There was also a desire to en- 
courage “able students in strong sec- 
ondary schools to pursue a liberal 
arts education at a pace appropriate 
to their ability and their teachers’ in- 
terests and skills:’® 

The Andover Study and the Kenyon 
Plan are forceful denunciations of 
waste, duplication, and attenuation. 
They are also the particular progeni- 
tors of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board’s Advanced Placement 
Program. This Program is not a pan- 
acea but it is directed toward making 
us whole. In outline it does three 
things: it tends to eliminate waste of 
time and duplication of effort, it stim- 
ulates students and teachers to higher 
achievement, and it encourages schools 
and colleges to work together. The 
last is what concerns us here. For 
through this Program curricular artic- 
ulation between school and college is 
facilitated. Lloyd S. Michael has said: 
“One of the most promising develop- 
ments in curriculum articulation is the 
Advanced Placement Program...One 
of the most successful and worthwhile 
features of the Program has been the 
series of summer conferences in the 
various subject fields attended by 
school and college teachers to discuss 
courses, teaching methods, and the 
examinations.”® 

Charles R. Keller, a former director 
of the Program, has said that at these 
meetings “familiarity breeds respect?’ 


3 General Education in School and College, 
A Committee Report by Members of the 
Faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrence- 
ville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952). 

4College Admission with Advanced Stand- 
ing, Final Report and Summary of the June 
1955 Evaluating Conferences of The School 
and College Study (n.p., The School and 
College Study of Admission with Advanced 
Standing, March 1956). 

5 Ibid., p. 3. 


It is true. Far more startling than the 
success of these conferences is the real- 
ization that on very few other fronts 
do school and college teachers meet by 
subject, regularly, to discuss their sub- 
ject. How did American education get 
so old, progress so far, without such 
devices? 

The impact of the Advanced Place- 
ment conferences should not be over- 
emphasized. Total attendance at nine 
Advanced Placement conferences last 
year was about 1,500 people. While 
this is an impressive number when one 
considers the size of the Program 
(candidates came from 890 schools in 
1960, from 546 the year before), the 
number becomes puny when one re- 
members that all, not just Advanced 
Placement, schools and colleges should 
be seriously concerned with the im- 
provement of articulation. 

Moreover, although our conferences 
have been successful they have never 
been quite right. We are not reaching 
the number and the kind of schools 
and colleges we should. The impact of 
an Advanced Placement subject con- 
ference is limited by geography. For 
instance, a history teacher from the 
mid-west or the east finds it almost 
impossible to attend a history confer- 
ence at Stanford. The simple observa- 
tion that a teacher from X High School 
who can attend attends as the sole 
representative from that school reveals 
a grave limitation in the extent to 
which curricular articulation and the 
Advanced Placement message can be 
carried. 

The Advanced Placement Program 
is, after all, only one method which 
helps bring about curricular articula- 
tion, but it is a tremendously impor- 
tant one for two fundamental reasons: 
the schools and colleges like it, and 
it works. Earlier radicals than Gordon 
K. Chalmers, William H. Cornog, and 
the rest—men like Eliot, Butler, and 
Hutchins—might envy the moment of 
Advanced Placement but they would 
appreciate the climate in which it ex- 
ists. And let it be said that the climate 
of the United States is by no means 
uniform. 

Now that college preparation is 


6Lloyd S. Michael, “Articulation Prob- 
lems with Lower Schools and Higher Educa- 
tion,” in The Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, vol. 23, 
no. 244 (February, 1959). 


again a major function of secondary 
education the structure of the curricu- 
lum is receiving increased attention. 
Groups, commissions, and committees 
in virtually all fields are engaged in 
substantial experimentation. It is just 
such activity that makes mandatory a 
hard reappraisal of admissions prac- 
tices. We must scrutinize credentials 
and devise tests that will yield enough 
information to enable us to certify, 
place, and divide into sections all 
students in all subjects from grades 11 
to 14 and maybe beyond. The develop- 
ment of such a testing program is a 
frightening thought and a tremendous 
task, but I know of no more important 
job in American education. Admis- 
sions and placement must be refined 
where they have been rudimentary, 
protean where they have been pro- 
crustean, 


Routine placement lags 


In addition to the curricular experi- 
mentation and the massive testing 
series proposed above, guidance pro- 
grams are focusing on the objective of 
articulation. Orientation meetings, the 
publishing of handbooks, even intel- 
ligent recruitment, stand as methods 
of aiding in the transition from school 
to college. Nevertheless, despite the 
availability of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program and other articula- 
tive devices, despite the documented 
evidence and dramatic indictments 
against attenuation, duplication, and 
loss of talent, we have been worse than 
slow and wasteful—we have been per- 
verse. In many of our prestige col- 
leges, colleges that support advanced 
placement, routine placement—which 
should have come first—is a custom 
still honored more in the breach than 
in the observance. 

The best way to establish and main- 
tain curricular articulation is to in- 
sure the proper placement of every 
student in every subject. To do this we 
must make schools and colleges com- 
municate and we must make them be- 
come better acquainted subject by 
subject. But this is unrealistic, for 
articulation, like art, does not advance 
under compulsion. There is a way, 
though. It may be anachronistic but it 
is sound: let advanced placement lead 
and placement will surely follow, for 
if the child is not father of the man yet 
he will make him run. 










Call to revolution in the social studies 


An outdated plan and an unrealistic aim have impoverished 


our school courses in history and the social sciences 


Although in recent years there have 
been significant stirrings in the teach- 
ing of English, the foreign languages, 
mathematics, and science in our high 
schools, there has been little change in 
the social studies. As an observer 
of educational developments in the 
United States, I have on more than 
one occasion described “the curricu- 
lum in motion” Always I have had to 
apologize for the social studies—which 
are in the educational doldrums. 
Let’s go in for a bit of history to 
show how the historians and the social 
studies people parted company. In 
1897 a famous Committee of Seven of 
the American Historical Association, 
appointed at the request of the Na- 
tional Education Association, made its 
report. Six college professors and one 
private school headmaster comprised 
the committee. A four-year history 
sequence was recommended for Ameri- 
can high schools: ancient history in 
grade 9, followed in grades 10, 11, 
and 12, by medieval and modern Euro- 
pean history, English history, and 
American history “with special refer- 
ences to the Federal period, and the 
collateral study of civil government?’ 
The program was too much history- 
oriented, in my opinion, and I am a 
card-carrying historian. The colleges 
were telling the schools what to do— 
but, as noted, at the school’s request. 
Things changed quickly. In 1916 
came the report of the Committee on 
Social Studies. This committee had 21 
members, only five of whom were from 
colleges and universities. In a few 
short years the school people had de- 
cided they did not want the colleges 
dictating to them. Furthermore, the 
social studies advocates had moved in 


beside the historians. 
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Let me say something about the 
temper of the times. Political progres- 
sivism had developed between 1897 
and 1916, and it had a marked influ- 
ence on the Committee on Social 
Studies and its work. If they could 
make democracy, both political and 
economic, work better—and they could, 
the progressives said confidently, and 
rather naively I think—all would be 
well in the world, certainly i. the 
United States. Very importa‘t in this 
undertaking, declared these ptimists, 
was education. Give the people more 
education than they were getting, edu- 
cate them in the right way, and people 
would do the right things. 

Educators were disturbed because 
many young people went no further 
than grade 8, and a sizable group not 
that far. No more than 30 per cent of 
the eligible youth were in high school, 
and too few of them were graduating. 
The history-laden high school curricu- 
lum, some people believed, was respon- 
sible for some of the attrition. History, 
which was too often antiquarianism 
or merely past politics, they said, did 
not prepare young people for life. 

Accordingly, the 1916 curricular 
recommendations in the social studies 
included two cycles: a junior cycle for 
grades 7, 8, and 9, comprising geog- 
raphy, European history, American 
history, and civics; and a senior cycle 
for grades 10, 11, and 12, comprising 
European history, American history, 
and problems of democracy—social, 
economic, and political. A similar 
cycle was assumed for the six elemen- 
tary grades. The cyclical arrangement 
was based “chiefly upon the practical 
consideration that large numbers of 
children complete their schooling with 
the eighth and ninth grades: These 
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cycles were considered good because 
students who could not complete the 
cycle in grades 10 to 12 would then 
not be “wholly deficient in the knowl- 
edge of any of its parts’ That there 
would be repetition for some students 
was recognized. “Those people who 
continue through the third period? 
the committee wrote, “cover the same 
cycle provided for in the first and 
second periods, but with broader hori- 
zons, new relations, and more inten- 
sive study”’ 

In recommending a course in civics 
for grade 9, and emphasis on the sub- 
ject in the grade 8 American history 
course, the committee said: “The very 
nature of its proposed course...in the 
ninth grade will tend to keep in school, 
even under the 8-4 organization, 
many of those to whom the traditional 
courses usually given in the ninth 
grade [ancient history] would offer no 
inducement to remain....One of the 
chief purposes of both eighth and 
ninth grade civics should be to provide 
the pupil with a motive for the con- 
tinuation of education” 

History was still in the picture in 
the 1916 report, but “presentism” in 
history was emphasized. On the 1916 





} Charles R. Keller, 
director of the John Hay Fellows Pro- 
gram, was formerly director of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program and, before 
that, professor of American history at 
Williams College. Dr. Keller delivered 
the above paper before the New Jersey 
Council for the Social Studies. 








committee was James Harvey Robin- 
son, Columbia professor and author of 
The New History. “One of our chief 
troubles in teaching history,’ Professor 
Robinson had written, “comes from 
the old idea that history is a record of 
past events, whereas our real purpose 
nowadays is to present conditions, ex- 
plain them so far as we can, and com- 
pare them with our own’ Approval is 
shown in this statement in the report: 
“There is general agreement that his- 
tory, to be of value in the education of 
a boy or girl, must ‘function in the 
present.” 

The “needs of present growth” was 
a frequently used phrase. Preparation 
for life that was right at hand and not 
for college was stressed throughout 
the report. There was no looking ahead 
to college, although at one point atten- 
tion was urged to the “organic conti- 
nuity” of effective training in the high 
school “with the work of the elemen- 
tary school in the same field” 

The grade 12 Problems of Democ- 
racy course was recommended because 
“it is impracticable to include in the 
high school program a comprehensive 
course in each of the social sciences... 
and unjust to the pupil that his knowl- 
edge of social facts and laws should be 
limited to the field of any one of them, 
however important the one may be” 
The course was advocated, too, be- 
cause, to quote the committee: “it is 
far less important that the adolescent 
youth should acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge of any or all of the social 
sciences than it is that he should be 
given experience and practice in the 
observation of social phenomena as he 
encounters them; that he should be 
brought to understand that every social 
problem is many-sided and complex; 
and that he should acquire the habit 
of forming social judgments only on 
the basis of dispassionate considera- 
tion of all the facts available”’ 


Three-cycle plan persists 


It is time to draw some conclusions. 
I do so without considering other stud- 
ies made since 1916, because they have 
had little effect on social studies cur- 
ricula. I do so, too, aware of the fact 
that the social studies program in New 
Jersey varies somewhat from that rec- 
ommended in 1916. But, to too great 
an extent, the social studies programs 
in the high schools of this country re- 








semble that in the 1916 document. We 
still have the cyclical approach, with 
one cycle in grades 1-6, with geogra- 
phy and some world history, American 
history, and civics or something vague 
called social studies in grades 7, 8, and 
9, and with world history, American 
history, and problems of democracy 
or a second year of American history 
in grades 10, 11, and 12. 

There has been little significant 
thinking which has led to significant 
action in the social studies since 1916. 
And much has happened in the past 
44 years. I was present at the 1958 
National Council for the Social Studies 
meeting in San Francisco when a pro- 
posal for a Commission in the Social 
Studies was approved. I have worked 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion project on the academically tal- 
ented in the social studies. Here and 
there interesting things are being done. 
Who am I not to say that Advanced 
Placement Program activities have 
helped? But I can tell you of no real 
rethinking of the total social studies 
program at the state or national level 
at the present time. 

In The American High School To- 
day, James B. Conant said little about 
the social studies other than to recom- 
mend as requirements for graduation: 
three or four years of social studies— 
one in American history, one in his- 
tory other than American, and one in 
another of the social studies. He also 
called for a required grade 12 course 
in American problems or American 
government with heterogeneous group- 
ing. 

I used to advocate the establishment 
of a Commission on the Social Studies 
to study the situation and to make a 
report. I no longer do. Such a study 
would take too long and would prob- 
ably end in meaningless compromises. 


1 (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959), pp. 47, 75. 


Furthermore, I doubt whether money 
is available for such a study. We need 
action; people should speak out. In 
individual schools and school systems, 
perhaps in certain geographical areas, 
we should rethink and revise. In this 
way, we may create a revolution in the 
social studies. Here are my suggestions. 

First, I advocate elimination of the 
term “social studies: I would substi- 
tute “history and the social sciences.’ 
I do not want to argue the point. It just 
seems to me that “history and the so- 
cial sciences” is a more exact and 
therefore a more meaningful term. 

Then I ask: What is it that we want 
history and the social sciences to do 
in the educational process? I suggest 
that we rid ourselves of the idea that 
these subjects have the job of making 
good citizens. I am not sure that any 
of us knows how to make good citi- 
zens; to the extent that we do, all 
school subjects, the home, religious 
organizations, society, the individuals 
themselves, and other factors are in- 
volved, The social studies have either 
taken on or have been assigned too 
much to accomplish in this area. 

History and the social sciences are 
subjects with disciplines. What is their 
role? 

e To acquaint students with certain 
facts. There is no other way to deal 
with these subjects. But not to deluge 
students with all facts and not to give 
them only facts. 

e To develop students’ minds with 
the particular kind of information and 
thinking these subjects provide, mov- 
ing ahead in a sequential manner from 
grade to grade. 

e To help students understand the 
past, so that they will realize where 
mankind has come from, what men’s 
struggles have been, how and why they 
have done what they have done. Here 
are roots; here is identification with 
the past. 

e There is the present—and the fu- 
ture, too. What are economic prob- 
lems, how shall we look at them, where 
have they come from, what should we 
do about them? And the same for po- 
litical problems, government prob- 
lems, social problems. 

e We live in the United States and 
have a peculiar obligation to know as 
much as we can, in no chauvinistic 
way, about our country, its past and 
its present. We now live in the world. 





We must know other countries, their 
pasts and their presents. 

e We must know men and their 
roles, forces and their roles, and change 
which is always with us. And we must 
know the places where men live and 
move and have their being. 

Once we have our purposes set, and 
may I be the first to proclaim the tenta- 
tiveness and to admit the inadequacies 
of what I have just said, we move to 
the curriculum and to courses, Let me 
strike out boldly by saying that I would 
teach nothing called history and the 
social sciences before grade 5. Reading, 
writing, oral communication including 
both speaking and listening, mathe- 
matics, elementary scientific ideas, 
music, and art—these are the subjects 
that, in my opinion, should be stressed 
and restressed from kindergarten to 
grade 4. The good things that are now 
taught as social studies should be in- 
cluded in these subjects. 


Single, vertical plan needed 


I would program history and the social 
sciences from grade 5 through graue 
14 or grade 16, since so many students 
now go to college, and on a national 
scale through grade 20. Let’s face up 
to realities. We must plan vertically all 
up and down the academic ladder, 
rather than horizontally in structural 
terms—elementary school, junior high 
school, senior high school, college, 
graduate school. Only by planning ver- 
tically can we get the improved articu- 
lation that we so badly need and avoid 
the boring, expensive, de-motivating 
duplication and repetition that is so 
common today. 

I would plan grades 5 and 6 to- 
gether, and would concentrate on men 
doing things in different places: men 
of different countries at different times. 
Biography which is an important part 
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of history and geography in its broad- 
est sense is simple enough, yet com- 
plicated enough, for fifth and sixth- 
graders. The concepts which I would 
stress are: men make history in differ- 
ent ways, at different times, and in dif- 
ferent places; they face problems and 
sometimes overcome them. How and 
why do they do it? What are the many 
places where men live like? These con- 
cepts would reappear in all future 
courses, but with increased depth, 
greater understanding, and sharper 
analysis. 

In grade 7 I would introduce stu- 
dents to the formal study of history, 
and I would plan grades 7 and 8 to- 
gether. The subject would be Ameri- 
can history (local and state history 
when necessary) with European back- 
grounds. Classes would meet only three 
times a week, each year, because the 
course is a two-year course and be- 
cause I like flexibility and do not be- 
lieve that all classes should meet five 
times a week. I would schedule as 
many history and English classes as 
possible in successive hours, again for 
flexibility and not because I want any- 
thing resembling “core courses?’ And 
I would have students begin their work 
in grade 7, not by reading history and 
thus giving them the idea that history 
is something that happens in a book, 
but by writing a little history. Give the 
students some material on the Pil- 
grims, on the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, or on Lincoln’s issuing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, for instance, 
and let them see just how a historian 
works. 

At this point, let me say three things 
which really apply to all school courses. 
First, teachers should try to get their 
students to enjoy their work, to do it 
for fun, to like learning for its own 
sake, not because it is useful and has 
cash value. They should not be afraid 
to be enthusiastic about their subject; 
some of this enthusiasm may rub off 
on their students. 

Second, teachers should remember 
that there is more to history than poli- 
tics. I cannot resist the temptation to 
quote Finley Peter Dunne’s “Mr. 
Dooley” 

“I know histhry isn’t thrue, Hin- 
nissy, because it aint like what I see 
ivry day in Halsted Sthreet. If any 
wan comes along with a histhry iv 
Greece or Rome that'll show me the 






people fightin; gettin’ dhrunk, makin’ 
love, gettin’ married, owin’ the gro- 
cery-man an’ bein’ without hard coal, 
I'll believe they was a Greece or Rome, 
but not befure. Historyans is like doc- 
tors. They are always lookin’ f’r symp- 
toms. Those av thim that writes about 
their own times examines th’ tongue 
an’ feels th’ pulse an’ makes a wrong 
diagnosis, Th’ other kind iv history is 
a postmortem examination. It tells ye 
what a counthry died iv. But I'd like to 
know what it lived iv?’ 

Third, to the objection that I am 
thinking too much of able students, 
may I reply that I want to start with 
this group since I believe that good 
ideas in education, like water, usually 
flow downhill. Most of the courses I 
am suggesting can be modified for stu- 
dents of moderate ability. 

Let me now turn to grade 9, where 
I would teach a “post-holed” world 
history course. Actually, I think all the 
courses I have mentioned and shall 
mention should be “post-holed”’ By 
this I mean, give up the idea of cover- 
age, of slavishly following the textbook 
order of events. Develop the courage 
to exclude, the imagination to include. 
Select really important points, ideas, 
periods, developments, areas, and dig 
into them with some depth, increasing- 
ly more depth as the years go by. String 
wires between the posts by lectures and 
by having students read for themselves. 
A post-holed world history course can 
be developed by selecting certain peri- 
ods—the fifth century B.C., the fifth 
century A.D., the Reformation, and so 
on, or by selecting certain countries or 
areas, I repeat: the idea of coverage 
must be abandoned. 

For grade 10 I recommend a course 
like the one now being developed in 
Taylor Allderdice High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, called “The In- 
troduction to the Social Sciences:’ It is 
important, I believe, to make it clear 
to students that there is something 


more to the social sciences than his- 
tory, no matter how broadly it is con- 
ceived. Introduce the students to the 
various social sciences in a way that 
stresses concepts and the conceptual 
approach rather than mere facts. One 
approach calls for thinking and the use 
of facts, the other only for memory. 
The Taylor Allderdice course deals 
first with the nature of culture and the 
reasons for cultural change, emphasiz- 
ing the American experience with read- 
ings from sociology and social anthro- 
pology. It begins with the school, then 
moves to the community, to other 
cities, and to the wider American so- 
ciety. In the second semester, political 
sociology and the development of polit- 
ical traditions are studied. The course 
ends with an intensive study of eco- 
nomic growth and development in con- 
temporary India. 

State laws put American history in 
grade 11 and sometimes in grade 12, 
too; it would be my choice for the 
grade 11 course under any conditions. 
But this American history course, by 
being selective, will not simply dupli- 
cate the course in grades 7 and 8. It 
should put to use all the concepts pre- 
viously introduced. It can get new di- 
mensions by cooperation with the art 
and music departments. One of the 
great weaknesses of the present pro- 
gram is that American history is done 
over and over again—in grades 5, 8, 
and 11 (some students will take an 
advanced placement course in Ameri- 
can history in grade 11), and then in 
college—with few attempts at articula- 
tion. 

What about the senior year in high 
school? Here I would propose a series 
of electives, based on the numbers and 
the quality of the students and on the 
interests and abilities of faculty mem- 
bers. To as many students as possible ad- 
vanced placement work in European or 
American history should be given, in 
separate sections wherever possible, or 
through special work in regular courses 
for able and ambitious students. If an 
advanced placement American history 
course is given in grade 12, it will re- 
place grade 11 American history, and 
the students involved will take either 
history and social science electives or 
another course in grade 11. I favor ad- 
vanced placement courses, not because 
I was once director of the Advanced 
Placement Program but because of the 


ways in which such work benefits stu- 
dents, teachers, schools, and colleges. 

For the bulk of grade 12 students | 
would recommend as many electives as 
possible: European history; one-term 
courses in Far Eastern history, Rus- 
sian history, international relations; 
courses in government, economics, 
problems of democracy. I would pick 
out those courses about which faculty 
members are excited and which they 
can teach well. And I must add that I 
hope that philosophy will become a 
high school subject for some students; 
a course in logic, perhaps. I look for- 
ward to the day when Plato goes to 
high school. 

I would not stop with grade 12. I do 
not believe in K-12, or in this case 
grade 5-12 planning, at a time when 
so many students are going to college. 
I would get in touch with professors 
of history and the social sciences in 
nearby colleges and in colleges which 
graduates of the high school enter, and 
I would plan the high school curricu- 
lum with them. In turn, I would expect 
curricular revision in the colleges to 
match what was going on in the schools. 

I hope that what I have been saying 
makes sense and constitutes an invita- 
tion to some kind of revolution in the 
social studies. Begin in the fifth grade 
and plan vertically into college. De- 
velop the conceptual rather than the 
fact-after-fact approach. Improve artic- 
ulation. Be serious about the selective 
approach and become experts in “post- 
holing”’ Look for ways of “demonoton- 
izing” education, as suggested for 
grades 7 and 8. 

The arrangement of courses which 
I have suggested, just by virtue of its 
arrangement, voids the cyclical pat- 
tern. I hope that as we work on curric- 
ula in history and the social sciences, 
we can develop sequential methods in 
teaching these subjects. Grade 10 read- 
ings, subjects, discussions, and tests, 


for instance, should be consciously 
made more demanding and more ma- 
ture than the work done in grade 9. 
Thus far we have done little to develop 
sequential procedure in history and 
the social sciences. 


Imaginative teaching vital 


All courses should have significant 
and challenging content. They should 
be as library-centered as possible. In- 
variably, when I visit a school, I look 
at the library and feel compelled to 
say, “It is too small for good education 
in the future”’ 

I am ready to wage war on text- 
books, on which too many teachers 
lean and which, I believe, encourage 
unimaginative teaching. Find good 
reading for students, use documents 
and source material when possible, 
stress analysis and interpretation. I 
shall never forget Professor Sidney 
Mitchell of Yale University, known as 
“the Visigoth” because, with a goatee, 
he looked like one. The kindliest of 
men, he used to roar at his students— 
I was one of them: “Remember, gentle- 
men, there are always three questions 
that you must ask about every histori- 
cal fact: ‘What is it? Why is it? What 
of it?’” 

If I had colleagues and more than 
one section of a subject, I would break 
the teacher lock step and would intro- 
duce new ways to use teachers’ time 
and talent more effectively. I know a 
high school where next year three 
classes in American history—one an 
advanced placement class—are sched- 
uled in the same hour. The three teach- 
ers will do a bit of team teaching. 
Sometimes the students will assemble 
as a large group, sometimes they will 
meet with their individual instructors; 
sometimes they will do independent 
work. Note this! Students, really learn- 
ing rather than being taught, should 
do much more independent work than 
they now do. They should also write 
as many papers as possible: short, 
descriptive papers at first; short, ana- 
lytical papers later. 

I have been issuing a call to a revo- 
lution in the social studies to people 
who, I think, can do something about 
it. Henry Adams ends his Education of 
Henry Adams with a chapter entitled, 
“Nunc Age?’ I should like to end my 
discussion with the same exhortation: 
Now act. 









Does financial aid come too late? 


In the past 10 years we have seen an 
important change in the general un- 
derstanding of the place and potential 
of financial aid. Earlier we agreed 
that it was the chief means and suf- 
ficient condition for the equalizing of 
educational opportunity and uncover- 
ing of submerged talent. It was well- 
known that many bright youngsters 
did not go to college, and most studies 
showed that lack of money was the 
main reason. The recommended at- 
tack on this loss of talent was chiefly 
concerned with a massive infusion 
of scholarships to overcome financial 
disability. 

We now know the answer to the 
problem is much more complex than 
simply supplying more financial aid. 
We no longer ask simply how much 
money is needed by this student to en- 
able him to attend college. Instead our 
problem now is “how much money is 
required to cause a boy or girl at what 
ability level and under what family 
education and occupation levels to go 
how many miles to college when in- 
fluenced by what community tradi- 
tions and what counseling activities.” * 
Financial aid is now seen to be the 
necessary but far from sufficient con- 


dition to equalize educational oppor- 


tunity. 


Money not enough 

I must admit that as a newly initiated 
financial aid officer I find these re- 
sults most disillusioning and discour- 
aging. I thought I was engaging in a 
grand effort to salvage, to uncover, to 
encourage, to realize a potential, but 
obviously I am doing far less. I could 
have learned this earlier by listening 
to Richard Plaut’s call for help in en- 
couraging able Negroes to get to col- 





1 West, E. D. (Ed.), Background for a Na- 
tional Scholarship Policy, ACE, Washington, 
1956, p. 69. 
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lege. I could have understood more of 
the complexity by listening to Daniel 
Schreiber tell of “Higher Horizons” 
for his school in Harlem. But dis- 
couragement about the incomplete- 
ness of our present activities emerges 
not from words or papers so much as 
from personal encounters with able 
people who missed going to college; 
disillusionment emerges not from our 
day-to-day work, with its successes, 
but from the failure to achieve the 
dream of our potential. | commend 
three quick tests to the attention of 
the complacent and the unknowing 
financial aid officer, like myself: 

1. How many of your scholarship 
students would not be in college if 
you gave no aid? Or, if you had not 
made your original offer to student X, 
would he have been denied a chance 
at higher education? 

2. What per cent of your awards 
pay over half the cost of attending 
your institution? What per cent of 
your scholarship parents have in- 
comes under $4,000? The point is that 
students with less need are already in- 
clined to go to college somewhere and 
can get money from some source. 

3. When you visit the guidance 
counselor in some large comprehen- 
sive high school ask to see a list of the 
1Q’s of the young people who are in 
the commercial or shop curriculums 
or who, if they are in the college cur- 
riculum, have decided not to continue 
on to college. Are there not many who 
could do well at your college, but who 
cannot be considered by you for ad- 
mission? 

And here is my thesis: The tre- 
mendous lever we wield in the dis- 
bursement of scholarships is largely 
impotent—our efforts are too late—in 
the very area where we should loom 
largest. The crucial point of influence 
may have come in the third grade, or 
with the choice of the wrong curricu- 


BY JOHN C. ESTY, JR. 


lum in the eighth grade, or during a 
moment of despair in the college 
preparatory curriculum. And where 
were the financial aid officers at these 
moments? This is the heart of the 
problem, the area I propose as the 
New Frontier for financial aid—a new 
concept of our activities and duties as 
financial aid officers which will help 
school leaders in their efforts to un- 
cover, develop, and encourage sub- 
merged talent. 

If most of our scholarship students 
would get to college anyway without 
our efforts, if we are only helping 
middle-class families to balance the 
budget for an education to which they 
are already committed, if we are ar- 
riving on the scene with our scholar- 
ships too late—is our current opera- 
tion justified? Can we direct our ef- 
forts more effectively? I think the 
answer to the first question is that 
our efforts are not really justified in 
terms of all that we might be doing or 
in terms of what many people think 
we are accomplishing. And I think the 
answer to the second question is that 
most certainly we can operate more 
effectively and creatively, and that we 
have an obligation to do so. I would 
like to propose an expanded function 
for the college financial aid officer and 
a broader utilization of resources avail- 
able to us: our campuses, our publica- 
tions and public relations, our time, 
and our funds. 

Last fall, at the College Scholarship 
Service meeting in New York, John 
Monro spoke on the “Responsibility 
of the Colleges to Help Find Sub- 
merged Talent:’ Formulating the prob- 
lem much as I have, he went on to pro- 
pose various lines of action available 
to the colleges. He suggested mobiliza- 
tion of faculty members in the talent 
search, as the coaches now go after 
athletes. He suggested greater applica- 
tion of alumni recruiting in this area. 


Above all, he called for a broad coor- 
dination of the talent hunters at all 
levels of education, beginning with a 
community effort. 

The trouble with broad-scale coor- 
dination and cooperation to promote 
an effective program is that there first 
must be enough individual efforts 
sprinkled in enough segments of the 
society to provide something to coor- 
dinate. I really doubt whether enough 
financial aid officers are thinking and 
doing enough about the problem to 
know on what basis they should coop- 
erate. But I also feel that there are 
some simple experiments which could 
be made to promote a visceral rather 
than academic understanding of the 
problem and to furnish some meat for 
the skeleton of coordination. Let me be 
specific. 

e Mr. Schreiber took his bright, non- 
college-oriented eighth graders to visit 
college campuses so they could see this 
other world. The colleges were glad to 
cooperate, but I wonder why we waited 
for Mr. Schreiber to ask us? Every 
college must be surrounded by junior 
high schools whose teachers of social 
studies would welcome an invitation 
for their classes to visit. 

e This summer 77 colleges will be 
host to National Defense Education 
Act Counseling and Guidance Insti- 
tutes, part of whose stated purpose is 
to help meet the need for early identi- 
fication of academically able high 
school students. I wonder if some other 
colleges could not conduct similar pro- 
grams on a modest scale without de- 
pending on the government? This 
might be part of the answer to those 
of us who worry about a plant which 
lies idle for three months of the year. 

e A great many colleges have bro- 
chures on financial aid which are sent 


John C. Esty, Jr., as- 
sociate dean of Amherst College, de- 
livered this paper at the New England 
regional meeting of the College Scholar- 
ship Service in January 1961. 


to high school guidance offices. How 
often are they sent to junior high 
school counselors or principals? How 
many junior high school bulletin 
boards have posted this sort of eye- 
opener? 

e Most aid officers visit schools to 
discuss their financial programs with 
the counselors. How many of us visit 
the junior high schools where so many 
of the decisions are made which irre- 
vocably deprive colleges of some of 
the best potential scholarship candi- 
dates? Or perhaps more time should 
be spent with the tenth graders for 
whom the mere sight of a college rep- 
resentative and the sound of scholar- 
ship talk might be the tonic for jaded 
college preparatory appetites. 

e Lack of scholarship funds may not 
be as much a problem as we make it 
seem. Dean Monro has suggested that 
colleges could stretch their aid funds 
further and utilize them more effec- 
tively by not disbursing awards to 
those who are basically in a financially 
sound position. It could also be argued 
that by raising tuition and simultane- 
ously broadening and deepening our 
financial aid programs we “tax” ap- 
propriately the affluent segments of 
our society while freeing more funds 
for those less fortunate. Could we not 
even use some of our less restricted 
aid funds to include direct subsidy of 
new Higher Horizons? If not money, 
we could certainly provide support 
and time to local efforts of this kind. 

e Almost every successful man who 
has overcome social and cultural ob- 
stacles testifies to the inspirational 
power of another person in whom as 
a boy he could identify his own hopes 
and fears. Why not make a technique 
of Horatio Alger? Our financial aid 
literature might well include less data 
and more about people, a redefinition 
in both tone and content. A brochure 
aimed at the middle class may be 
pretty formidable going for the son of 
an unemployed coal miner. Perhaps 
it would be possible, working through 
the College Scholarship Service, to 
prepare a collection of biographical 
sketches of people from disadvantaged 
backgrounds whose college attendance 
was made possible by financial aid 
programs. Another early incentive 
builder might be a set of materials on 
“Going to College” appropriate for 
use as a fifth-grade social studies unit. 


e We have been moving toward 
earlier and earlier guarantees of ad- 
mission and now it is reported that 
tenth-grade marks and test scores have 
almost as high a predictive value for 
success in college as the full four-year 
high school record.? Would it be too 
far-fetched to suggest that colleges 
might—individually or collectively— 
make guarantees of financial aid to 
able students early enough to pro- 
mote the image of college attendance 
throughout most of high school? If 
tenth-grade scores arevalid predictors, 
it is possible that eighth-grade scores 
might be, and perhaps our guarantees 
could stretch back far enough to en- 
courage an able eighth-grader bound 
for the commercial curriculum to try 
the college preparatory curriculum in- 
stead. 


Early incentive crucial 


Seven years ago Richard Plaut wrote 
“it is certain that a far larger number 
(of students) would do better in high 
school if they knew as early as the 
ninth grade that scholarship assis’ - 
ance would be available to those w ith 
ability and good scholastic reccrds’’® 
Dean Monro has called our attention 
to the remarkable 40-year record of 
the Cincinnati Scholarship Foundation 
“in awarding financial aid each month 
to able students while they are yet in 
high school, so they can finish school 
and qualify for college’’* 

At Amherst we are experimenting 
with the idea of visiting counselors at 
levels earlier than the senior year with 
the offer of “incentive scholarships’’ 
These would be used at the discretion 
of the counselor specifically to encour- 
age the able boy who is fighting cul- 
tural disuasion or who falters in his 
resolve to attend college. There is the 
risk of rewarding the early bloomer 
who ends up unqualified, but we take 
this risk all the time anyway. Why not 
take it a bit sooner? 

By such attempts I think we can 
successfully alter our customary roles 
so that we will no longer be too late 
with our financial aid but will offer it 
at the time when it is most needed. 


2 College Board Review, No. 42, p. 3. 

3 Quoted in West, E. D., ibid, p. 24. 

4The Search for Talent, College Admis- 
sions 7, College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1960, p. vi. 













Scaling the mountain of applications 


BY WHITELAW WILSON 





An admissions officer describes his novel technique for selecting 


a freshman class quickly, inexpensively, and impartially 


In the spring, the high school senior’s 
concern turns to the college admissions 
offices, where late-burning lights testify 
that something important is taking 
place behind closed doors. The spring 
is also the time of year that tries the 
souls of admissions representatives. 
The College Board scores, the high 
school transcripts, the guidance coun- 
selor’s recommendation (in addition to 
geographical and interview data) must 
be carefully collected and weighed in 
order that a valid decision may be 
rendered. This decision may be made 
by an entire faculty of a college, or it 
may be made by a lone admissions 
officer tossing ten tiger’s teeth in the 
air.! When the decision is reached, it 
usually leaves the admissions repre- 
sentative vulnerable to the claim that 
he has no soul. In a very earnest effort 
to simplify and improve upon the cur- 
rent methods of selection, we present 
the Sputnik Folder Scale*—a new proc- 
ess of selection. 

This process is simple. It requires a 
room, a chair, a series of shelves which 
will act as pigeonholes for the folders, 


1 Native Rituals and Primitive Taboos by 
Algernon C. Randolph. 


2Patent (and everything else) Pending. 





F Whitelaw Wilson is 
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cuse University. 
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and an agile, loose-jointed Scaler.* The 
action takes place when the Scaler, 
seated comfortably on the chair, tosses 
(or scales) completed applications 
acrossthe room toward marked shelves. 
The top shelves are labeled accept, the 
bottom ones reject, and those between 
return for another toss. With this proc- 
ess in mind, we will now explain the 
essential details for constructing and 
operating the S.F.S. 


Special equipment needed 


The scaling room should be large and 
devoid of furniture (except for the 
chair and shelves). Consequently the 
room should not have overhead lights* 
so “night scaling” should not be at- 
tempted unless the mystery of select- 
ing a class in the dark has some par- 
ticular advantage or attraction. Re- 
move from the room all busts of, and 
mosaics by, former presidents, great 
teachers, and famous trustees. Also re- 
move any extracurricular plaques or 
trophies, books and brochures, and 
lastly, photographs.° 

As for the chair to be placed in the 
room, we strongly recommend a rock- 
ing chair (hereafter referred to as the 
“rocker”). Other types of chairs may 
be used (except those vibrating ones), 
but our experience indicates that no 
chair can match the “rocker” for Bach- 
like precision in folder scaling. The 
“rocker” may be padded in any way 
that complements the contours and 


3 The sex of the Scaler is left to the Dean 
of Admissions. See: Kinsey Reports, Vols. 
I and II. 

4You may keep directional signals if al- 
ready installed. 

5Pictures of yourself included, for they 
will distract and influence your Scaler. See: 
Orwell 1984. 


needs of the Scaler, as long as he re- 
mains upright. Kneeling and prone 
positions are not allowed until after 
the twenty-fourth of May.® Place the 
“rocker” on one side of the room, pre- 
ferably facing away from the win- 
dows. 

Shelves are placed on one wall of 
the room. They extend from floor to 
ceiling and cover the width of the 
room. Ideally they should be from 
three to four feet deep and have equal 
footage between one shelf and the next. 
Shelves may be made from many dif- 
ferent materials. We realize that some 
offices will want the prestige value in- 
herent in “Danish Modern” and “Early 
American” shelves. For shelf-building 
restricted by less opulent budgets, 
imagination is the key, however Christ- 
mas cards from rejected candidates 
and IBM score cards lack substance. 
Specific labels may be placed on the 
front of the shelves in any manner that 
seems appropriate; but the bottom 
shelf or shelves should be labeled “re- 
ject? The reasoning here is that after 
the first few hundred folders the tossing 
arm will grow tired and the heavier 
folders will consistently land there. 
These folders, as we well know, are the 
problem cases involving alumni, trus- 
tees, relatives, friends, and friends of 
your wife.’ The middle shelves are not 
reliable in determining acceptance or 
denial. In the event a folder lights on 
one of these middle shelves it should 
be promptly returned to the Scaler for 
another toss. One rather progressive 
office which uses this process has de- 
vised a very effective way of returning 
the folders to the Scaler quickly: they 
have a young, unmarried secretary 
clad ina streamlined garment (bikini) , 
which enables her to move fast and act 


6 Common kneeling date. 


TIf you have been in admissions for more 
than one spring, you have no friends. 
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as a retriever—sportsmen will like this. 

If there is to be smoking in the scal- 
ing room, proper ventilation must be 
provided. We remember one case 
where the smoke became so thick that 
the Scaler inadvertently scaled his own 
thin wallet across the room. It landed 
on one of the bottom shelves and two 
days later a letter arrived at his home 
informing him that he had been denied 
at his first-choice college. Another 
word of caution is in order while we 
are discussing ventilation. Do not 
open any windows in the scaling room 
that are not adequately equipped with 
screens, iron grill work, or bars. If 
someone saw folders sailing out of the 
admissions office window they might 
misunderstand, so use discretion. In- 
cidentally, many admissions offices are 
being equipped with bars over the win- 
dows, particularly those windows in 
the office of the dean. This is offered 
by the college or university as a sort 
of fringe benefit in this day of com- 
petition for admission. They have be- 
come status symbols, for at a glance 
through the ivy, a person on the out- 
side of the building can calculate the 
degree of competitiveness at that col- 
lege by the thickness of the bars. Also, 
without straying too far off the subject, 
bomb shelters are coming into vogue, 
verbally at least, so make your plans 
early. 

A word of warning before we get 
involved in other trivia: have the door 
leading into the scaling room on the 





same side of the room as the “rocker” 
Reliable reports have drifted back to 
us that members of admissions offices 
have been severely injured by folders 
slicing through the air as they burst 
into the scaling room unannounced. 
This reflects directly on the pace of a 
given admissions office and although I 
hesitate to dwell on this point any 
further, it is wise to remind you that 
to burst into a scaling room unan- 
nounced during specific weeks in the 
spring would be suicide. So much for 
the room and its equipment. 

As to the dimensions and character- 
istics of a good Scaler, we will consider 
only his physical and emotional quali- 
ties, having already established that 
an admissions officer has no soul. The 
choice of a Scaler is of grave import. 
No selection should be made with the 
same type of abandon and free-float- 
ing logical considerations you might 
employ when telling the son of the 
chairman of your board of trustees, a 
would-be starlet, or a great athlete 


about the competitive admissions situa- 


tion at your college. 

In selecting the special attributes 
that will produce a good Scaler, feel no 
compunction about drawing heavily 
on those professional men in various 
fields of human assessment at your in- 
stitution. Talk with members of your 
chemistry and biology departments, 
consult those in psychology and sociol- 
ogy, contact your departments of Eng- 
lish and athletics; in fact talk with any- 
one, including the man who raises the 
flags at your institution each morning. 

Avoid members of the departments 
of music, art, philosophy, and above 
all, avoid your college drama coach in 
selecting this paragon. Categorically 
eliminate anyone in your office who, 
as a child, skimmed rocks across water 
or pitched cards towards a hat. Also 
eliminate anyone who, as an adult, 
played tennis, baseball, or threw boom- 
erangs. Squash players may be con- 
sidered, but only as a last resort for 
their developed wrist action will affect 
the flight pattern of a given folder and 
they should be generously warned that 
they cannot, even under pressure, play 


off the back wall. 





The success or failure of this process 
may hinge on the psychological dis- 
position of the Scaler.® Stability is the 
key and therefore rule out any cyclo- 


thymic and manic-depressive person- 
alities. A good involutional melancholic 
will be a fair candidate, but the time 
consumed in praising him in order to 
get some scaling done will be dispro- 
portionate to the work accomplished. 
Paranoiacs with delusions of persecu- 
tion should be favored over those with 
delusions of grandeur, however the 
scaling room at the height of the ad- 
missions season® stimulates feelings 
of withdrawal. If the room and the dis- 
position of the Scaler complement 
each other, there won’t be much folder 
scaling. 

Now for a discussion of the proc- 
ess itself. The Scaler seats himself in 
the “rocker” with completed folders 
around him. The latter are stapled shut ; 
that is the folders are stapled shut. 
The Scaler picks up a folder and scales 
it across the room onto one of the vari- 
ous shelves. A trial run with a few of 
last year’s folders will provide him 
with the standardization or control 
group which is demanded by the 
pundits in experimental methods. The 
Scaler will quickly realize that the 





8This Was Your Life, Tom Jones, Admis- 
sions Officer. See: Chapter 17, “Tom’s First 
Set-back in Scaling” 

®Open season on admissions officers: Jan- 
uary 1 to May 18. Reference: “Sort of Game?” 
Field and Stream, October 1948. 





S.F.S. does not differ appreciably from 
other criterions already used in ad- 
missions practices in that there will 
still be the excitement from “risers, 
“drifters,” “hookers;’ “slicers; “float- 
ers, and “duds” (those which nose- 
dive upon leaving your hand), “boom- 
erangs” (they keep coming back), and 
the rare, but astonishing folders which 
go into orbit. (Warning: do not watch 
these “orbiting folders” for more than 
three minutes at a time and do not 


More listening tests taken 


In March 1961, a total of 13,131 
high school students took Col- 
lege Board tests that measured 
their ability to understand 
spoken French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. This is a 77 per 
cent increase over the number 
who took Supplementary Lis- 
tening Comprehension Tests in 
1960, the first year this kind of 
test was given. 

The French listening test, by 
far the most popular, was taken 
this year by 9,160 students—76 
per cent more than last year. 
Spanish was taken by 2,843 stu- 
dents, an 80 per cent increase. 
And German was taken by 1,048 | 
students, a 66 per cent increase. 
The Italian test, given for the 
first time in 1961, was taken by 
80 students. A Russian Supple- 
mentary Listening Comprehen- 
sion Test will be introduced in 
1962. 

Listening tests are given early 
each year, as part of the Sup- 
plementary Achievement Tests, 
to students who are registered 
for regular Achievement Test 
sessions. Magnetic tapes pre- 
pared by the College Board are 
played in students’ schools un- 
der school supervision. Each 
test consists of listening to con- 
versations and other spoken ma- 
terial in a foreign language. | 
Multiple-choice questions, also 
recorded in the foreign lan- | 
guage, are answered by marking | 
a coded sheet. In each case, the 
foreign language recorded is the 
native tongue of the speaker. 
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attempt to retrieve them by climbing 
upon your “rocker:’) *° If the Scaler 
finds that he cannot continue while 
there is an orbiting folder going 
around; a secretary, a stepladder, and 
a butterfly net will re-establish normal 
operating conditions. Dismiss the sec- 
retary from the room once the orbiting 
folder has been recovered, if this will 
help. Those colleges and universities 
that admit students for both semesters 
and summer school may wish to keep a 
continuous supply of Scalers on tap." 
It is perfectly all right in cases that in- 
volve trustees, starlets, and athletes to 
move your “rocker” a little closer to 
the shelves, however at no time may 
this distance be greater than one-third 
the normal operating distance. The 
Scaler may remain in the “rocker” 
while it is being advanced, if he wishes. 
Initially at least, the amount of time a 
Scaler is allowed to stay in the room 
alone should be limited. 

This selection process will eliminate 
the criticism that admissions are ac- 
complished by 18M and it will bring 
into play an admissions officer’s spir- 


10They’ll come down eventually, if you 
want to wait them out. 

11See: Modern Logistics by General Her- 
shey. 





itual powers for which he is so notori- 
ous—those powers which lie between 
the pit of man’s fears and the summit 
of man’s knowledge. 

The usual kibitzers, cruisers from 
nearby offices, and hangers-on will still 
be prevalent in your office and they 
will want to accompany the Scaler into 
the scaling room. Deny them this priv- 
ilege for if they are normal’? they 
will stand close to the wall and inter- 
mittently introduce new air currents 
into the room. This will seriously affect 
the flight of the folder in air and will 
cause the Scaler to have what the ex- 
perts in the area of “learning as con- 
ditioning” call experimental neurosis: 
when discrimination of a stimulus 
baffles an organism, maladjustment 
follows. 

Another sensitive topic ought to be 
mentioned before you are off to set up 
the S.F.S. The Scaler will win a certain 
amount of prestige in your office due 
to his function and therefore many will 
seek his position. When the pressure 
becomes unbearable we have found a 
very worthy method of selecting your 
Scaler: throw ten tiger’s teeth in the 
air. 


12 They aren’t. 













BY ALAN G. BARTLETT 


A British solution to multiple applications 





Alan G. Bartlett is academic registrar 
of the University of Exeter. His article 
is reprinted, by permission, from The 
Times Educational Supplement of 
January 13, 1961. ©The Times Publish- 
ing Company Ltd. All rights reserved. 

Mr. Bartlett’s plan is not the only 
one proposed. An ad hoc committee of 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom, appointed in 1958, 
has offered three “schemes” for con- 
sideration. Scheme X, which it prefers, 
requires a central office that supplies 
each candidate with a single applica- 
tion form and multiple copies of a 
headmaster’s report form. 

Duplicate sets of admissions data are 
sent by the office to each candidate’s 
first and second-choice college. If re- 
jected, two more sets of data go to a 
candidate’s third and fourth choice. If 
unsuccessful in a third such round, a 
candidate becomes part of a “pool: The 
central office relays college decisions to 
candidates and rotates applications on 
a pre-determined schedule. 


It has been said that the amount of 
time left in which to devise some ra- 
tional method of handling the annu- 
ally growing number of applications 
for admission to university is fast run- 
ning out, and that unless some agree- 
ment on this is reached in the near 
future a serious breakdown may result. 
This is an exaggeration; universities 
can continue to handle considerably 
more applications than are being re- 
ceived at present if deans of faculties, 
admission tutors and heads of depart- 
ments distribute the work involved in 
selection among more of their col- 
leagues, and if universities are pre- 
pared to increase their administrative 
and clerical staff. But this certainly is 
not the answer when an alternative lies 
ready to hand which can be put into 
operation immediately and will reduce 


the task to a small proportion of its 
present dimensions without involving 
the setting up of a central clearing 
house, and without infringing the au- 
tonomy of universities, but at the same 
time maintaining the same freedom of 
choice open to the applicant. 

The second report of the ad hoc 
committee on procedure for admission 
of students published by the Commit- 
tee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
in June, 1960, found that there were 
approximately 134,000 applications 
submitted for first degree courses at 
universities in the United Kingdom 
in 1959 excluding Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It was also found that the ratio 
of applications to places varied sub- 
stantially from university to university, 
and that the pressure for places was 
much greater in England (7:85) than 
in Wales (4.6) or Scotland (2.45). 

There have, of course, been appreci- 
able increases in the number of appli- 
cations since the summer of 1959, and 
if account is taken of applications to 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge and 
of applications for courses other than 
first degree courses, it is likely that the 
total number of applications now be- 
ing handled by universities in the 
United Kingdom will be in the region 
of 180,000. The total number of places 
for which these applications are being 
considered will be about one seventh 
of this figure. But the fact is that every 
candidate has for many years sub- 
mitted applications to several universi- 
ties, thereby exaggerating the appar- 
ent amount of competition for places, 
and in so doing has tempted each suc- 
ceeding wave of applicants to increase 
still further the number of applica- 
tions. In short, it is the increasing 
multiplication of applications which is 
likely to cause a crisis, not the real in- 
crease in the number of applicants 
themselves, although this is itself an 
appreciable factor. 


The solution is not difficult. All that 
has to be done is to evolve a method 
whereby each candidate can submit 
only one application form and the fol- 
lowing procedure if adopted by all or 
even by the majority of universities 
in the United Kingdom would provide 
the solution. The ready response by 
universities to the recommendations 
for improving procedure for dealing 
with university admission submitted 
at a conference in London in 1958 sug- 
gests that universities are not unwill- 
ing to act in common in this matter. 

The first essential is that all partici- 
pating universities should adopt a 
common entry form, a single folder 
providing four pages. This form would 
indicate at the head of the front page 
all the universities participating in 
this method of selection, and would 
permit the applicant to list a number 
of universities in order of preference 
giving the Faculty and course pro- 
posed at each. (If each candidate were 
permitted to list six or seven universi- 
ties in order, his field of choice would 
be as wide as it is at present under the 
system of multiple applications.) An- 
other page would accommodate the 
headmaster’s report given under the 
headings agreed by universities at the 
conference in 1958, and the remaining 
two pages would set out particulars of 
the candidate required by universities 
at present. No particular difficulty 
should be encountered by universities 
in reaching agreement on the informa- 
tion necessary for an applicant’s case 
to be considered. 

Each candidate would be instructed 
in a circular distributed with each uni- 
versity prospectus to obtain an appli- 
cation form for admission only from 
the university of his first choice, and 
universities would cease to send ap- 
plication forms automatically with the 
prospectus as is frequently done at 
present. Since it will be the head- 
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master who will be asked to return the 


form on behalf of the candidate after 
he has entered his report on the stu- 
dent, there is reasonable guarantee 
that only one form will be submitted 
for each candidate. Headmasters will 
clearly benefit in having to prepare 
and sign only one report on each can- 
didate, while university registries will 
have the comfort of knowing that the 
headmaster’s report forms part of the 
application itself, so that reminders to 
headmasters asking for testimonials 
will be unnecessary, and there can be 
no question of the application and the 
supporting report becoming separated. 

The headmaster, after completion of 
the form, will return this to the univer- 
sity shown as the candidate’s first pref- 
erence, and selection will then proceed 
at the various universities as at pres- 
ent—but with two considerable advan- 
tages. In the first place heads of de- 
partments, admissions tutors, etc., will 
have the assurance that all the candi- 
dates they are considering at this stage 
are unquestionably “first choice” ap- 
plicants, so that any places offered will 
in general be accepted. This fact alone 
will do away with a considerable 
amount of unnecessary correspond- 
ence. The other advantage is that the 
number of applications to be dealt 
with will be, as far as most universities 
are concerned, only a small propor- 
tion of those that are now being han- 
dled in the early stages of selection. 

Each university will send out firm 
offers, provisional offers and some re- 
jections, and since all candidates are 
first-choice applicants it is reasonable 
to expect a prompt answer to any offer 
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made. Some of the offers of places 
made will be provisional, and some 
candidates in this category may be ad- 
vised by their headmasters to reject 
such offers in the hope of obtaining 
another offer making less exacting de- 
mands in the forthcoming examina- 
tions. Such candidates can allow their 
applications to continue to circulate 
as though they had been rejected. 
Each university, having made some 
selection from among the first-choice 
applicants, will then forward the forms 
of all those candidates who have been 
rejected, or who have been offered 
provisional places and have declined 
them, to the university placed second 
in the list of preferences. It should be 
observed that at this stage the number 
of applications to be dealt with by 
each university is already appreciably 
smaller. The same procedure will be 
followed as was the case when first 
choice applicants were being consid- 
ered. In this way the application 
forms, decreasing in numbers all the 
time, will continue to circulate. If uni- 
versities, as they pass on the applica- 
tions of unsuccessful candidates to the 
next listed university, annotate these 
with brief comments, this will obviate 
a certain amount of the multiplication 
of interviewing which exists at present. 
It is unlikely that more than a hand- 
ful of applications will need to pass 
through the registries of all the uni- 
versities listed, since most of the can- 
didates will have received satisfactory 
offers of places at universities of their 
first, second, third or fourth choice, 
but if some candidates still remain un- 
placed after all their listed universi- 


ties have considered them, their unsuc- 
cessful applications will remain with 
the university listed last and will be 
retained until August when, on publi- 
cation of school examination results, 
they will be reconsidered and included 
in a simple clearing-house system such 
as is already in operation. The num- 
bers of those involved will be suffi- 
ciently small to enable this to be done 
without the need for employing a cen- 
tral office for the purpose. 

Several advantages are seen to re- 
sult from “Operation Round Robin” 
described above. There is no need to 
institute a central clearing house, and 
the autonomy of universities in mak- 
ing their selection is unaffected. The 
advantage to headmasters and head- 
mistresses is obvious, while those con- 
cerned with actual selection in univer- 
sities will have the benefit of knowing 
exactly the degree of preference of 
their own institution shown by each 
group of applicants who are being 
considered, and thus of knowing also 
the likely response to offers of places 
which may be made. 

There can be no question of several 
universities offering places to the same 
candidate simultaneously nor, more 
important, of candidates accepting 
several offers of places at different uni- 
versities and holding on to these until 
late in the long vacation before relin- 
quishing them. Above all, the total 
number of applications in circulation 
will be reduced from perhaps 150,000- 
200,000 to 40,000-50,000; to a num- 
ber in fact not very greatly exceeding 
the actual number of university places 
available. 






Testing for college admission in Britain 


An Englishman describes the essay examinations of his own country 


and compares them with the multiple-choice tests of the College Board 


In Britain today there is wide recogni- 
tion of the fact that we can never be 
great again quantitatively but there is 
a strong determination that at least we 
shall be great qualitatively, and that 
this end can only be attained through 
equal opportunities and better educa- 
tion. It is felt that it is the universities, 
above all, which can give us the quality 
product by which we shall be judged in 
future. Everyone who can profit by a 
university course must have the oppor- 
tunity to do so, and so help to attain 
our goal as a nation. 

In our grammar schools most of the 
pupils still leave at 16 years of age; but 
more and more are staying on into the 
sixth forms (grades 11 and 12), which 
run two or three-year courses directly 
leading up to entrance to a university. 
However, the sixth forms would still be 
considered well worth while if none of 
their members went on to a university. 
The fact is that the grammar school 
course covers the ages 11 to 18 and 
sixth forms cater both to those going 
on to universities and to those going 
straight out into a job. In 1959 the pop- 
ulation of our sixth forms reached a 


: George Bruce is sec- 
retary of the University Entrance and 
School Examinations Council of the Uni- 
versity of London, England. He delivered 
the speech from which this article is 
adapted at the fall College Board meeting. 


total of 112,000—of whom 37,000 went 
on to universities. 

Nevertheless, with this rise in the 
size of sixth forms, the demand for uni- 
versity places is going to be extremely 
difficult to meet in the years ahead. 
Even today it is not unusual to receive 
500 applications for a particular uni- 
versity course for which there are no 
more than 20 places. 

At present we have about 130,000 
places in our universities and plan to 
add 35,000 to 40,000 more by the late 
1960’s or early 1970's. Most of the ex- 
isting universities feel they are nearing 
or have reached the desirable limits of 
their own expansion, and hence the 
additional places are likely to be pro- 
vided in completely new universities. 
The plans for several of these are al- 
ready far advanced and the first will 
be at Norwich and Brighton. 

Within the last few months reports 
have been issued with important bear- 
ings on the interrelations between 
schools and universities. 

First, there was the Report of the 
Central Advisory Council for Educa- 
tion—England; entitled “15 to 18, bet- 
ter known as the Crowther Report, aft- 
er its chairman, Sir Geoffrey Crowther. 
Chapter 25 is on the curriculum of the 
sixth form and Chapter 26 on the prob- 
lem of university entrance. 

- Briefly, with regard to the sixth-form 
curriculum the Crowther report: 

1. Endorses the principle of special- 
ization (three subjects at most), or 
study in depth of a small number of 
subjects but is unhappy about the way 
in which this is working out. The sylla- 
buses in science are making very heavy 
demands; the combinations of subjects 
offered by pupils on the Social Studies 
side often do not form a coherent whole. 


BY GEORGE BRUCE 


Too many subjects are offered in the 
examinations program. 

2. Approves of the principle that 
one-third of the time in the sixth iorm 
should be spent on nonspecialist sub- 
jects. Ways should be found in this 
time to develop the literacy of the sci- 
entists; that is, not only to develop 
their ability to use their mother tongue 
but to develop moral, aesthetic, and so- 
cial judgment. The social studies stu- 
dents should be taught to reason quan- 
titatively and to understand scientific 
method. The report suggests that until 
there is a will to achieve these ends in 
the nonspecialist time of sixth forms 
there will be no real progress toward 
producing cultured scientists or scien- 
tific arts graduates. 


Too many candidates 


The chapter on the problem of uni- 
versity entrance starts with a factual 
description of the present situation. 
There are too many candidates chasing 
too few places. In the absence of a cen- 
tral clearinghouse each applicant for 
a place applies to several universities, 
putting them in his order of prefer- 
ence. He finds that the universities, 
while fairly close together with regard 
to paper requirements for entrance, dif- 
fer very considerably in their actual re- 
quirements. He may not match up to the 
demands of any of the universities of 
his choice but would have got in else- 
where had he applied. The result of 
this scramble for places is that the uni- 
versities open each academic year with 
over 2,000 unfilled places and at least 
that number of students fully qualified 
for entry are disappointed and get in 
nowhere}. 

In future the position will worsen as 
the planned expansion of the universi- 


1 University examinations are administered 
in June and July; results are made known 
in August; fall session begins in September. 












ties will fall far behind the demand 
from those qualified to enter them. 

The difficulties of those who wish to 
enter universities are further accentu- 
ated by the multiplicity of examina- 
tions for which they may have to sit in 
the sixth form. First there is the Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education (GCE) 
examination in terms of which all uni- 
versities express their entrance require- 
ments. Not only may some of the 20 
universities have additional entrance 
examinations of their own, but their 
constituent colleges may also have their 
own entrance examinations. In addi- 
tion, Oxford and Cambridge have their 
own open scholarship examinations. 
The position is further complicated by 
varying demands. At present Oxford 
and Cambridge impose a Latin require- 
ment on every entrant. In the field of 
medicine the University of London re- 
quires zoology; other universities re- 
quire biology or zoology, still others 
biology or zoology and botany. Similar 
lists could be made which would apply 
to other subjects. 

The report goes on to suggest re- 
forms which will require concerted ac- 
tion by schools, universities, and ex- 
amining bodies. 

The second report, which has ap- 
peared very recently, is the “Report 
of the Secondary School Examinations 
Council on the General Certificate of 
Education and Sixth Form Studies, 
and it advocates the implementation of 
some of the reforms suggested by the 
Crowther report. 


Over 1,000,000 take GCE 


I had better explain at this stage that 
the GCE examination is the most wide- 
ly taken school examination in Britain, 
with well over 1,000,000 candidates 
each year. It is run by nine so-called 
“Approved Examining Bodies” and ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Education 
so that the certificates are signed on 
behalf of the ministry as well as the 
examining body. The ministry attesta- 
tion vouches for the standards of these 
nine examining bodies. All but one of 





Student may not match up to university 
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Multiplicity of sixth-form examinations accentuates student difficulties 


the nine are closely connected with uni- 
versities. Their names are: the Cam- 
bridge Syndicate, the Oxford Dele- 
gacy, the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board, the University of London, the 
University of Durham, the Northern 
Universities Joint Matriculation Board, 
the Southern Universities Joint Board, 
the Welsh Education Committee, and 
the Associated Examining Board. 

The Ministry of Education has its 
Secondary School Examinations Coun- 
cil which advises the Minister about 
school examinations and also has a 
duty to try and correlate the standards 
of the nine approved examining bod- 
ies. But it has a hard job, particularly 
with regard to the largest examining 
body which is the University of Lon- 
don. The London examining body, the 
University Entrance and School Exam- 
inations Council, is part of the univer- 
sity itself and universities are very jeal- 
ous of their academic freedom. They 
will accept no control from any Min- 
istry of Education. Thus the Ministry 
has to be very wary in tendering ad- 
vice, even if it is patently the right ad- 
vice. 

The system does not work too badly. 
The nine examining bodies keep in 
close touch with each other and their 
secretaries, who meet regularly, con- 
stitute an Advisory Committee of the 
Ministry’s Secondary School Examina- 
tions Council. Joint investigations are 
held into comparative standards. As 
these groups are comparing things 
which are quite different, their investi- 
gations are to my mind futile but they 
do reassure the general public. 

The GcE performs two main func- 
tions. 

1. It is a leaving certificate, and as 
such corresponds roughly to the high 
school diploma in the United States. 


Employers look for this certificate and 
professional bodies such as the Law 
Society and the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants use them to satisfy their 
entry requirements. Any certificates 
which may be issued by schools them- 
selves have no national significance. 

2. The other main function of the 
GCE relates to entrance to the univer- 
sity. The universities as I have already 
mentioned, have laid down their en- 
trance requirements in terms of the 
GCE. 

The examination itself has two lev- 
els, ordinary and advanced. The ordi- 
nary level is designed for 16-year-olds 
and as most of the grammar school 
pupils leave at 16, it is taken by about 
80 per cent of their GCE candidates 
each year. 

The advanced level is for 18-year-old 
pupils, who have completed a two-year 
course in the sixth form, correspond- 
ing to American grades 11 and 12. 
Here again it has a dual purpose—to 
act as a leaving certificate and to help 
in the selection of entrants to the uni- 
versities. 


Requirements exert great pressure 


The universities, when framing their 
requirements, usually prescribe two 
advanced-level subjects, plus three or- 
dinary-level; but these are the mini- 
mum requirements, which may be 
greatly increased by the demands of 
faculties within the universities. As 
long as the pressure on university 
places is as great as it is, the actual re- 
quirements for admission will remain 
far greater than the requirements as 
laid down in the regulations. 

I cannot overemphasize the pressure 
on our sixth-form students. Their spe- 
cialist studies tend to squeeze out every 
other consideration, and so it is that the 












scientists enter the universities without 
any cultural background and the arts 
students without any appreciation of 
the contribution of science to the com- 
munity. There appears to be little or 
no attention paid by both science and 
arts students to the English language 
in the sixth forms and hence university 
students lack the ability to use English 
as an adequate vehicle to express their 
thoughts. The American critics blame 
multiple-choice questions for their stu- 
dents’ inability to write good English 
but I would point out that although we 
use only essay-type questions we have 
the same trouble in England. 

In the fierce competition for univer- 
sity places, sixth-form teachers resort 
to mark-grubbing practices in a few 
subjects and all else goes by default. 


Substantial changes proposed 
The Report of the Secondary School 


Examinations Council on the General 
Certificate of Education and Sixth 
Form Studies seeks to remedy this situ- 
ation. It recommends that substantial 
cuts should be made in the factual and 
memory content of advanced-level syl- 
labuses, and that the time saved in sixth 
forms should be devoted to nonspecial- 
ist activities. As the examination ap- 
pears at present to lack prognostic 
value, the report advocates the intro- 
duction of a special series of papers to 
test “promise” in relation to university 
courses; in other words, an extra paper 
in every subject. It also recommends 
more uniformity in university entrance 
demands and, to prevent the abuses 
which follow the issue of marks (de- 
tailed scores), the issuance of results 
in a limited number of grades. 

In my opinion the introduction of 
special papers to test “promise” will 
increase the load on the sixth forms, 
and I do not believe that in our exam- 
inations, which are all of the essay 
type, it is always possible to distin- 
guish between questions which are of 
the factual and memory type, and those 
which test “promise” ; although in their 
answers to an essay-type question the 
candidates may clearly show whether 
they are honest plodders or are likely 
to be high fliers. 

If grades are to be published instead 
of detailed scores, the universities will 
have to place more reliance on inter- 
views and school reports, or resort to 
more university entrance examinations 


of their own. I am sure that in the 
United States colleges and schools have 
codified procedures relating to inter- 
views by admissions officers and the 
content of school reports; but in Brit- 
ain it is a free-for-all. Admissions offi- 
cers make their own rules and many of 
them are most curious people making 
most curious decisions. The schools, 
again, are virtually unrestrained in the 
matter of reports on their pupils and 
paint all their geese as swans. If selec- 
tion procedures based on interviews 
and school reports are not a success I 
fear that universities and colleges will 
multiply the number of their own en- 
trance examinations, which will make 
the burden on sixth forms well-nigh 
intolerable. 

The third recent report which af- 
fects university entrance is that of the 
Anderson Committee, named after its 
chairman, Sir Colin Anderson, and re- 
lates to grants to students. A majority 
of the committee recommends the abo- 
lition of the means test, which at pres- 
ent requires that even when a student 
wins a major scholarship to a univer- 
sity, his parents must pay his fees and 
maintenance if their income is above 
a certain level. Over 90 per cent of 





Science students enter with cultural void 


those entering British universities to- 
day receive a financial grant, if their 
parents’ income is less than about 
$9,000 a year so that, if the majority 
recommendation of the Anderson Com- 
mittee is accepted, university educa- 
tion in Britain will be free. 

The state at present offers 2,000 
State Scholarships each year which are 
awarded to those who have the highest 
performance on the GCE examination. 
The Anderson committee recommends 
their abolition and envisages the time 
when all those who are promised a 
place at a university will have the same 
financial aid. This will render the state 
scholarship system redundant, particu- 
larly now that there are so many schol- 
arships that the flavor of academic dis- 
tinction in their holders has tended to 
disappear. 


The GCE examination 


Up to now I have been dealing with the 
problems associated with university 
entrance although in the process I have 
made many references to the GCE. I 
would like now to describe the exam- 
ination itself. 

At the advanced level we have about 
40 subjects, covering the fields of sci- 
ence, mathematics, languages, and so- 
cial studies, and in addition 32 other 
languages, not usually taught in schools 
in England, but made available for all 
who may want them. This list includes 
Norwegian, Polish, Scottish-Gaelic, 
Chinese, Pali, Sanskrit, and Turkish. 

There are usually two three-hour 
papers in each subject and an addi- 
tional three-hour laboratory test in the 
sciences. Additional papers are set for 
those who aspire to the state scholar- 
ship awards. 

At the ordinary level there are more 
than 40 school subjects, and in addi- 
tion about 60 languages, including 
Amharic, Bahasa Indonesia, Fante Ga, 
Twi, and Vietnamese. 

I cannot help being envious of the 
comparatively restricted list of sub- 
jects in the program of the College 
Board. 

The GCE is a subject examination; 
that is to say a candidate may offer one 
subject only. If the candidate passes 
he receives a certificate showing the 
name of that subject. But the demands 
of employers, universities, and profes- 
sional bodies, and the balanced cur- 
ricula of the schools, insure that most 





Helpful pamphlet for parents and teachers 


As part of its continuing effort to improve instruction in English, the 
National Council of Teachers of English has prepared a 12-page 
pamphlet, “The First Two R’s—Plus;’ to stress to parents and teachers 
the importance of reading, writing, and speaking good English. The 
pamphlet fits into an ordinary business envelope. 

After pointing out that English is the native language of nearly 
300,000,000 men, women, and children, and the second language for 
even more, the pamphlet goes on to explain why English teaching isn’t 
more successful in today’s schools and colleges. Inadequate instruction 
by poorly prepared teachers, overcrowded classrooms, overburdened 
teachers, and lack of parental encouragement and interest are some of 
the reasons given for the poor linguistic skills of many school and 
college graduates. 

Emphasizing that the elementary schools, together with the home, 
provide the foundation upon which all later learning rests, the pamph- 
let gives concrete suggestions for a successful program in English in 
the elementary school, in the secondary school, and in college. Ways 
in which parents can help, by both individual and group efforts, are 
also outlined. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained for 10¢ each from the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. Bulk orders of 10 to 50 copies reduce the per copy 


cost to 5¢; orders of over 50 copies, to 3¢ per copy. 








candidates enter for six or more sub- 
jects at the ordinary level, or two or 
three at the advanced level each time 
the examination is held. 

The regulations governing the GCE 
permit entries in almost any combina- 
tion of subjects, so, in order to avoid 
likely timetable clashes, the examina- 
tion lasts about five weeks. What a con- 
trast to the College Board examination 
which lasts one day and in which three 
Achievement Tests of one hour each 
and one Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
three hours are the maximum number 
of examinations that can be taken by 
any one student. 

The GCE examinations consist exclu- 
sively of essay-type questions. That is 
to say a question may read, “Do you 
believe in ghosts?” The candidate fa- 
miliar with the technique will know 
that he will receive no credit for an- 
swering simply “yes” or “no,” but that 
he must marshal the reasons both for 
and against believing in ghosts and 
must bear in mind that probably the 
most dangerous thing he can do is 
come down firmly in favor of one side 
or the other. 

The usual pattern is to ask two re- 
spected members of the scholastic pro- 
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fession to set the questions for a forth- 
coming examination. They sit down, 
and set these questions on what is, they 
hope, the standard of previous papers. 
But these questions are not pre-tested. 
No one really knows how they will turn 
out. 

Possibly 100 assistant examiners 
(readers are the nearest College Board 
counterparts) may mark the answers 
in a single subject and for their guid- 
ance the two examiners who set the 
questions prepare a marking schedule 
which, if followed, it is piously hoped, 
will lead to even standards of marking. 
Before the marking or scoring begins, 
the assistant examiners see the answers 
of the candidates allocated to them and 
meet to discuss the marking scheme in 
the light of these answers. The mark- 
ing scheme is often substantially modi- 
fied at this meeting. 

The assistant examiners, about 1,800 
in all, then go off to their own homes 
and start marking the work of about 
500 candidates in a period of three 
weeks. They send samples of their scor- 
ing to the chief examiners, who at the 
end of the three weeks should have 
some idea of how far off target each 
assistant may be. 


A week later the chief examiners 
come to the university, and generally 
start by an assertion that this year’s 
candidates are the worst they have ever 
known. They then have placed before 
them a wealth of statistical data relat- 
ing the results of the current examina- 
tion to previous ones, and focusing 
attention on the work of groups of 
schools and individual examiners and 
even on each school. 

Finally, the chief examiners fix the 
percentages of candidates to be given 
a pass and the various other grades 
from distinction downward. More and 
more, however, they are being sub- 
jected to statistical control and, in sub- 
jects where there is a large and stable 
entry, they must fix their percentages 
of passing candidates within limits laid 
down by the examining body. 

It is clear that in the English system 
of examining, the main effort takes 
place after the candidates have taken 
the tests—when a veritable army of ex- 
aminers and office workers goes into 
operation to correct, if necessary, the 
troubles arising from the lack of pre- 
cision in the pre-examination proce- 
dure. 

How different the American system 
appears to be! Here, I gather, small 
groups of educators build up the ex- 
amination papers, which are pre-tested. 
After the candidates take the tests, 
usually, no readers are used. In fact in 
the States all the human effort takes 
place before the examination is held; 
afterwards machines do the rest. 

In my visits to Educational Testing 
Service I have been particularly inter- 
ested in the research, test development, 
and statistical analysis divisions, be- 
cause we have no such divisions in the 
English GCE system. 

We have a traditional spread of 
marks we expect of grammar school 
candidates, but I doubt if anyone 
knows how it was established. We hope 


Even standards of marking are hoped for 





that the questions set by the examiners 
will give that spread, but more often 
than not they do not give it. We do not 
investigate the effect of particular ques- 
tions, and even when a test produces 
unexpected results we cannot say with 
certainty whether the candidates or the 
examiners were the main cause. 

In England we have only the counter- 
part of ETS’s test administration divi- 
sion. In that division I feel at home, al- 
though here again I am filled with 
admiration for your methods of ad- 
ministration and its efficiency. Never- 
theless, I think we might compete on 
equal terms in this respect were we 
able to put into administration the 
amount of money ETS must have put 
into theirs. The College Board and 
ETS may think too much money goes 
into their test administration. We think 
far too little goes into ours. 

It always seems a miracle to me that 
with our blunt examination instrument 
we do some kind of justice to the can- 
didates. On occasion we have asked 
schools to send in estimates of how well 
they think their candidates will do on 
the examination. This information has 
not been passed on to the examiners, 
and yet if a school has estimated that a 
particular candidate will. obtain over 
70 per cent in six or seven subjects, it 
is a safe bet that six or seven different 
examiners working quite independent- 
ly will give that candidate over 70 per 
cent, 


Advantages of multiple-choice test 


But it must be acknowledged that the 
multiple-choice type of question is a 
more accurate measuring instrument— 
although in Britain such a statement 
invariably evokes the question, “Ac- 
curate measuring instrument of what?” 
There is a widely held view in England 
that the multiple-choice question can 
only adequately test the factual and 
memory content of a subject, and these 
two things are much spurned at the 
moment. The multiple-choice technique 
will never be used in the GCE examina- 
tion until it is convincingly demon- 
strated to our diehards that it will test 
quality of mind as well as memory of 
facts. 

There are some other, perhaps less 
important, differences between the 
American and English examinations. 
The GcE, for example, prescribes sylla- 
buses which define what is to be stud- 


ied.Schools claim that syllabuses cramp 
them. On the other hand schools are 
free to submit their own syllabuses, and 
if they do they are given special tests 
on their own syllabus. But very few 
schools take advantage of this regula- 
tion. 

In the case of College Board exam- 
inations at the corresponding level 
(except the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram), no syllabuses are provided be- 
forehand, and therefore schools cannot 
legitimately claim that their teaching 
is restrained by examinations. A multi- 
ple-choice test can obviously cover all, 
within reason, that may be taught; but 
an essay-typ* examination cannot do 
this. 

I should think it is also true that a 
multiple-choice test can cover a very 
wide range of abilities. With questions 
of graded difficulty candidates will, as 
it were, drop out as they reach their 
limit. In our type of examination the 
candidates must be a homogeneous 
group. An examination which suits 
grammar schools will not suit modern 
schools. 

In our examinations there are prac- 
tical examinations in all sciences at the 
advanced level. In chemistry the candi- 
dates will have to show how much, for 
example, they know about volumetric 
and qualitative analysis; in zoology 
they have to do an actual dissection. 
The arrangements for these examina- 
tions are a tremendous administrative 
problem, but we feel these practical 
tests are absolutely essential. 

I have seen no evidence in the United 
States to make me think you have tack- 
led the problem of practical examina- 
tions seriously, 

I understand there are pressures on 
examining bodies in the States aimed 


Two kinds of tests should be combined 


at persuading them to use more essay- 
type questions. In England, where a 
horrid smugness about matters educa- 
tional prevails, there is no general 
move to introduce multiple-choice tech- 
niques into the GCE examination. But 
a few of us, who might be described as 
being in the examining business, are 
well aware that the American system 
has its strengths and weaknesses as 
well as does our own. There are prob- 
ably some things American tests do 
better than ours and vice-versa. What 
“we in the business” would like to have 
is an examination which combines the 
strengths of each system. To that end 
we would welcome a joint project, 
aimed at exploiting the strengths of 
the two systems. It would be useless, I 
am sure, to try out actual English pa- 
pers in American schools, or American 
tests in English schools. What we must 
have are tests based on each technique, 
built up in the appropriate cultural 
background. For example, a multiple- 
choice test to be used in England must 
be made in England. But I am sure we 
could not build such a test without 
American help. I know of no one in 
England to whom I could go and ask 
for a multiple-choice test appropriate 
to grammar school pupils of 16 to 18 
years of age. 


I should like to think public opinion 
in Britain was as much in favor of 
multiple-choice tests as I am but, alas, 
that is not so. Maybe my role as an ad- 
ministrator predisposes me too much 
in favor of multiple-choice techniques. 
At one examination last summer my 
department had to deal with 140,000 
candidates taking an average of five 
tests each, chosen from a list of 150 
subjects. There was more than one pa- 
per for many of the tests and all the 
questions were of the essay type. We 
had 1,800 examiners on the job. It is 
perhaps no wonder that I look with an 
affectionate eye on multiple-choice 
tests. 


Nevertheless, it is not a case of one 
technique or the other; it is a problem 
of how to combine the best of each to 
our mutual advantage. 


I am sure there is every prospect of 
something fruitful arising from the re- 
lations we have now closely established 
between the College Board, Education- 
al Testing Service, and ourselves. I 
look forward hopefully to the results of 
our joint endeavors. 













National testing programs 


We need a single, multi-purpose test program to encourage 





academic uniformity and higher standards in our schools 


There are several existing testing pro- 
grams which might conceivably be re- 
garded as national in scope. These 
programs vary in pattern, in purpose, 
and in procedure. Opinions as to the 
merits of these several programs also 
vary. If the present situation is viewed 
as a developmental, experimental, or 
interim stage in the clarification of 
the need for and nature of national 
testing programs, however, there is 
little point in analyzing specific pro- 
grams. It is much more to the point 
to examine some of the major issues 
which underlie the development of na- 
tional testing programs and the reac- 
tions which have been evidenced to- 
ward them. 

A natural starting point in consid- 
ering the phenomenon of national 
testing programs is to review the sev- 
eral recognized purposes which have 
brought these programs into existence. 
The purposes include admission to 
college, award of scholarships, the 
placement of students, and accelera- 
tion through the use of examinations 
in the granting of college credit. The 
increasing selectivity of many colleges 
has focused attention on admissions, 
and even institutions heretofore glad 
to admit any warm body are begin- 
ning to do some screening. Interest in 
college attendance on the part of larg- 
er numbers and larger percentages of 
young people of college age and the 
increasing costs of higher education 
have made scholarship awards ever 
more important. 

The problem of placement, which 
prior to the development of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
had been primarily regarded as a local 
matter, is receiving more attention be- 
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cause of the special programs for gift- 
ed or highly able students. Concur- 
rently, attention has focused somewhat 
more on placement at an advanced 
level in contrast to the previous limi- 
tation to decisions as to which of 
several sections or which of several 
introductory courses would be most 
appropriate for a given student. To 
each of these issues or areas of deci- 
sion, national testing programs can 
make a contribution by providing uni- 
form, secure data upon which college 
officials may, with some assurance, 
make comparisons among applicants 
and reach decisions well in advance of 
the student’s arrival on campus. Fur- 
thermore, the individual student, who 
can know something in advance about 
credit for advanced work as well as 
about his admission and scholarship 
status, can reach a more carefully con- 
sidered decision. 

Because of the negative reactions 
of secondary school people generally, 
another possible use of national test- 
ing programs, that of early admis- 
sion," has largely fallen by the wayside. 
It is a curious, though not unnatural, 
situation that secondary school prin- 
cipals and faculties have been entirely 
willing to contemplate the giving of 
college credit for work done at the 
high school while discouraging early 
admissions. Conversely, college facul- 
ties are reluctant to reduce the period 
of time in college, although they may 


1 Under the Program for Early Admission 
to College, students of high academic prom- 
ise—most of whom have not yet graduated 
from secondary school—are selected by cer- 
tain colleges for admission, usually with fi- 
nancial aid. The Program, begun in 1951, 
was originally supported by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation. 
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welcome early admission of able stu- 
dents from high school. 

One can hardly avoid the suspicion 
that the dominating factor in each case 
is that reduction of the length of an 
educational program is viewed as an 
admission of its inadequacy. If this 
shortsightedness could be overcome, 
national testing programs could be 
very useful in deciding the appropri- 
ate point of transition of an individ- 
ual from high school to college. 

In addition to these purposes al- 
ready stated, there are at least two 
other possible purposes for national 
testing programs. These are seldom 
stated explicitly but recognition of 
them has caused many educators to 
view such programs with some skep- 
ticism if not actual distrust. One pos- 
sible purpose is that of standardization 
of educational programs. It is evident 
that, were one or two national testing 
programs to come into wide usage as 
the basis for a large number of deci- 
sions regarding high school graduates, 
the objectives and content embraced 
in such programs would exercise po- 
tent influence on secondary school 
curricula. 

It has not been as fully recognized, 
but it is equally true, that extensive 
usage of national testing programs for 
advanced placement, award of credit, 
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and the like, would bring a standard- 
izing force to bear on the colleges. Cer- 
tainly, if the best students selected in- 
stitutions where advanced placement 
credit was regularly granted, other in- 
stitutions would be forced to take a 
new look at their practices. 

A second possible purpose or effect 
of national testing programs would be 
the improvement of curricular and 
instructional practices. Any testing or 
evaluation which provides evidence on 
the quality of student achievement 
holds the possibility of program revi- 
sion on the basis of the strengths and 
weaknesses exhibited. The possibility 
of comparing the quality cf different 
educational programs is also implied. 

The most commonly stated com- 
plaints about national testing pro- 
grams involve operational details 
which arise out of the existence of 
several unrelated programs. Princi- 
pals report extensive time involvement 
of students and of school personnel 
who supervise the tests. They also re- 
port that test schedules conflict with 
classes or other activities in some 
cases. Although much the same kind 
of evidence is apparent from all pro- 
grams, there is no effective way in 
which one set of test results can be 
used for several different purposes or 
by different institutions and different 
groups for the same purpose. 

Another less justifiable complaint 
is that many of the national tests du- 
plicate local testing programs. Al- 
though many schools and school sys- 
tems exercise every caution in admin- 
istering tests and processing scores, 
the fact remains that some of the prac- 
tices are much too loose to place any 
credence in the results. Furthermore, 
were it to become known that local 
testing programs were accepted by 


colleges and universities as a basis for 
major decisions regarding admissions 
and scholarships the door would be 
opened to a variety of abuses. 

My own experience a few years ago 
in sending an ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination to a principal for adminis- 
tration to an outstanding athlete is 
still vivid. The returned examination 
answer sheet yielded a perfect score. 
I came close to recommending the ad- 
mission on the grounds that the athlete 
must certainly have been smarter than 
the principal who returned a perfect 
answer sheet. 

School officials do have reason to 
complain about the inefficiencies of 
the sort just mentioned, but a propos- 
al to eliminate these by use of a single 
national testing program would very 
likely reveal that the real sources of 
dissatisfaction are elsewhere. 


Test results misused 


The second series of complaints and 
fears regarding national testing pro- 
grams is found in the misuse of the 
results. One of the most common of 
these is that of invalid comparisons. 
In my own locality, recently, service 
clubs in several communities obtained 
the list of students who received 
awards or mention in connection with 
the National Merit Scholarship Pro- 
gram. Observing that certain schools 
in the state received mention much 
more frequently than their own, they 
proceeded to put their local school sys- 
tem under the microscope, if not on 
the dissecting table. 

I find it not irrelevant to recall that 
several nearby school systems, at other 
points in time, issued reports on the 
standardized test performance of stu- 
dents which claimed marvels for the 
quality of the school system without 
remarking on the abnormally high in- 
telligence level of the students. Of the 
two bad comparisons, the latter is the 
worst, for school people should know 
better. 

Other misuses are found in the over- 
interpretation of test results. Under- 
standing of the problems of sampling, 
test reliability, and other such techni- 
cal matters cannot be expected of all 
persons in education, and certainly not 
among the citizens of a community. 
Yet, even common sense should dictate 
that one raw score or one percentile 
point difference in individuals or in 


school averages should not become the 
basis for major decisions or for in- 
ternecine warfare. 

As another example, I recall a col- 
lege admissions officer who solicited 
applications from all students with 
very high scores on a national testing 
program, only to find out that several 
students had such a poor high school 
record that their graduation was in 
doubt. On the other hand, some prin- 
cipals point to examples of students 
with excellent records who have been 
turned down by colleges on the basis 
of low test scores as evidence of the 
invalidity of tests. Apparently they be- 
lieved test scores only when their own 
judgments were confirmed by them. 

National testing programs upon 
which major decisions are predicated 
inevitably result in some pressures. 
Parents exert pressure for special 
coaching with the hope that it will give 
their son or daughter an advantage 
over others in competition for admis- 
sion or a scholarship. The pressure 
exerted for participation in all of the 
various testing programs is also re- 
sented by public school officials, but 
they yield because they do not wish to 
disadvantage any student by failure to 
provide every opportunity for recog- 
nition. 

Another possible misuse is the par- 
ticipation of students in programs 
solely for the sake of practice. Individ- 
ually this is perhaps not a misuse but, 
when large numbers of students be- 
come involved, difficulties do arise 
simply because of the time involved 
in giving, handling, and interpreting 
scores. 

A related misuse is found in the en- 
couragement which is extended to 
large numbers of students to take an 
examination in the hope that they may 
become more visible or receive some 
recognition. The mere fact of partici- 
pation seems to engender hopes of 
scholarships where none are needed. 
Students whose parents can provide 
the wherewithal to go to college should 
not compete for scholarships. Too 
much of our limited scholarship money 
is going simply to send students to 
more expensive or more remote col- 
leges than they otherwise would have 
attended. 

Differences in quality of college ed- 
ucation certainly can be found, but the 
able student can get a good education 





in a very large number of colleges. The 
supposed superiority of certain col- 
leges and universities is as much a 
concomitant of the kind of students 
admitted as it is of an unusual or in- 
trinsically superior quality of the pro- 
gram. 

Many of the misuses noted can be 
corrected in time, as more individuals 
become accustomed to tests and the 
factors involved in understanding 
them. Others of these misuses are a 
result of attempts to extend the range 
of utility of a testing program beyond 
its original purposes with resulting 
overlapping and misunderstanding. A 
single, multiple-use program would 
remove these difficulties because each 
student would benefit in one or more 
ways, though not necessarily all. 

The major concern about national 
testing programs, implicit in some of 
the complaints already noted, is that 
they constitute a threat to local auton- 
omy. High school and college faculty 
members and administrators pride 
themselves on the individuality of their 
programs. Faculties at both levels also 
resent the second guessing of the judg- 
ments already rendered on the accom- 
plishments of their students. Neither 
the pride nor the resentment is justi- 
fiable. Much of the prized individu- 
ality is a verbal facade masking the 
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dreary sameness in which students 
read the same textbooks and memorize 
and soon forget the same facts and 
move automatically from one level to 
another with little grasp of where they 
are going or any sense of progress 
thereto. 

One hundred years ago we fought a 
Civil War to establish the primacy of 
the federal government. Today, some 
of the southern states would re-enun- 
ciate the doctrines of interposition 
and interpose the power of the indi- 
vidual state between the community 
and the federal government in order to 
perpetuate educational inequities. 
Local control of education, although it 
has somewhat yielded to state require- 
ments and regional accreditation, per- 
petuates educational inequities else- 
where than in the South. It still remains 
as a major force permitting a local 
community to have as poor a school 
system as it chooses to support. 

In a day when most of our national 
problems grow out of an international 
situation so difficult that local and 
regional interests must be submerged 
in a composite national effort, local 
autonomy in public education requires 
a second look. With an increasingly 
mobile population, the importance of 
adjustment of educational programs 
to local needs may be only a myth. 


As already suggested, there is a 
much greater amount of uniformity 
in course offerings, both in high school 
and in college, than the claims to 
uniqueness would suggest. A greater 
degree of uniformity through specifi- 
cation of a large segment of the cur- 
riculum and the provision of achieve- 
ment standards would considerably 
ease transition from one school to an- 
other or from high school to college. 
Some form of national testing program 
would make greater uniformity pos- 
sible. Obviously this uniformity is not 
desired by most public school people, 
and this is a central reason for distrust 
of national and even of state-wide test- 
ing programs. 

The trend in higher education ap- 
pears to be toward greater coordina- 
tion. The regional programs in higher 
education, such as that of the South- 
ern Regional Board, the New England 
Board of Higher Education, the West- 
ern Interstate Commission on Higher 
Education, and the tendency toward 
unified state programs all suggest that 
in higher education we are moving be- 
yond the insistence on individuality 
and autonomy for each college or uni- 
versity to a recognition that it is the 
composite strength of the total pro- 
gram in higher education that should 
be our goal. At the level of higher edu- 
cation it is likely that ending the dupli- 
cation of costly course offerings, 
rather than uniformity, will be the 
goal. Nonetheless, the principle that 
local autonomy is being replaced by 
area coordination is apparent. 


Trend toward uniformity 


Except at the level of the minimum 
standards determined by regional or 
national accrediting agencies, higher 
education has made no move toward 
uniform standards. However, the de- 
gree mills on the one hand, and the 
increasing demand for a rating of de- 
grees of excellence for colleges and 
universities on the other, may bring 
about a movement toward defining 
and enforcing more rigorous standards 
and the introduction of some means of 
determining excellence by reference to 
the achievement of graduates. Indeed, 
the several graduate and professional- 
level national testing programs al- 
ready provide evidence to judge the 
excellence of college graduates alto- 
gether apart from their undergraduate 





records. Further developments of this 
type are to be expected. Accordingly, 
what is here being discussed relative 
to the secondary school level is, in 
many ways, equally relevant to the col- 
lege level. 


New program’s advantages 

The preceding discussion has already 
suggested a favorable disposition to- 
ward a national testing program for 
secondary school juniors or seniors. 
Economy in time and in expense and 
the desirability of complete nation- 
wide comparability of results dictate 
a single program rather than several 
competing ones. Good tests are costly, 
but costs can be greatly reduced when 
large numbers are involved. Scoring 
and computational facilities of a type 
needed to handle such mass testing are 
now available, and few such centers 
could take care of the entire process- 
ing requirements, Numerous questions 
arise, however, and some of these must 
be examined to determine whether a 
national testing program is desirable 
and feasible. 


Would a national testing program exert 
undue pressure for uniformity in pro- 
gram and standards? Some greater de- 
gree of uniformity in course offerings 
in secondary schools is probably de- 
sirable. The extent of the pressure for 
uniformity would be determined by the 
nature of the tests, however, and the 
actual decision to modify the curricu- 
lum in directions which would better 
prepare students for the examinations 
would have to be made locally. Like- 
wise, local grading standards would 
not be affected, but a check on their 
comparability with national or region- 
al standards would become available. 


What should be the nature of coverage 
in a national testing program? There 
are two points of view about testing 
which have long and needlessly been 
in conflict with one another. One at- 
tempts to measure aptitudes or abili- 
ties which transcend the usual subject- 
matter divisions and objectives. These 
abilities have been regarded also as 
somewhat more stable than knowledge 
and abilities directly related to subject- 
matter fields. Generally, this aptitude 
type of testing has been favorably re- 
garded by secondary schools, for de- 
ficiencies can be credited to heredity 


rather than to the school program. 
The second pattern of testing is the 
general educational development or de- 
veloped abilities pattern which groups 
items in relation to recognized subject- 
matter designations but emphasizes 
broad ideas and principles rather than 
detailed knowledge. Actually, both 
types of tests use items which are very 
similar. 

The second pattern of testing has 
many advantages over the first for a 
national testing program. The scores 
are more readily interpretable by 
teachers, students, and parents and 
have a more obviously direct relevance 
to the curriculum. Such test results 
could, therefore, be used equally well 
for guidance, for placement, for ad- 
mission, and for scholarship awards. 


How would a single national testing 
program be administered? At the pres- 
ent time there are several agencies 
competing in the offering of national 
testing programs. It does not appear 
that any of these is in a position to 
achieve acceptance as the agency for 
handling a single program, nor would 
it be wise for any one of them to at- 
tempt it. Clearly, it would be even less 
appropriate to suggest that such a 
program be developed by an agency 
of the federal government. Rather, fol- 
lowing the pattern established by the 
American Council on Education, the 
National Commission on Accredita- 
tion, and other like agencies, a nation- 
al commission involving educators of 
recognized stature should be created to 
develop and control the program. Once 
policies were clearly stated and suit- 
able control procedures developed 
much of the work could be decentral- 


ized—with test development, adminis- 
tration, and scoring carried on under 
contract by some of the existing test- 
ing agencies. 


Can a national testing program be 
handled at reasonable cost? The experi- 
ence of the several national testing 
programs indicates that such a pro- 
gram could be developed at very rea- 
sonable cost. Since it would supplant 
some portion of the testing programs 
of most schools, the cost might be ab- 
sorbed by them. Alternatively, it might 
be subsidized from state educational 
funds, a federal subsidy, or payments 
—as now—by the individual students. 


Would the participation of secondary 
schools in a national testing program be 
compulsory? Should such a program 
come into being, with the results being 
used for the range of purposes now 
embraced in several national testing 
programs, this question would become 
academic. The pressure to participate 
could not be withstood. 


Are the schools and colleges ready to 
accept a single national testing pro- 
gram? The widespread usage of the 
several existing programs and the 
problems noted earlier in using them 
suggest that many schools and colleges 
would welcome a single, multi-purpose 
program. However, it might be pre- 
dicted that many public school educa- 
tors would bitterly resist the idea for 
reasons already noted. Other persons 
and agencies would resist on the 
grounds of creating a testing monop- 
oly. Certainly long discussions would 
have to ensue before a program could 
come into existence with the degree of 
support required to make it success- 
ful. The ultimate conclusion could well 
be that several minor irritations are 
less to be feared than one big one. 

It may appear that this paper has 
gone well beyond the title. In fact, the 
consideration of the many problems 
imposed by the existence of several 
parallel national testing programs led 
to the question of how these problems 
might be resolved. My conclusion was 
that they could not be resolved short 
of replacement by a single national 
testing program. I conclude also that 
such a program could be a desirable 
force toward uniformity and higher 
standards in American education. 
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© Michigan State University*“ 
¢ “ Middlebury College** 
* # Mills College 
Mills College of Education® 
” Milwaukee-Downer College 
” Monmouth College (Til.) 
Moore Institute of Art, 
Science, and Industry® 
” Moravian College 
* “ Mount Holyoke College“ 


Oregon State College® 
Otterbein College® 
Pacific Lutheran University 
Pacific University (Ore.)® 
¢ “ Pembroke College in 
Brown University“ 
Pennsylvania State 
University 
Philadelphia College of 
Textiles and Science® 
* “ Pomona College 
°C. W Post College** 
» Pratt Institute® 
Presbyterian College 
* # Princeton University 
Providence College 
Queens College (N. ¥)® 
Queens College (N. C.) 
* Radcliffe College“ 
Randolph-Macon College 
* “ Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College“ 
* “ Reed College 
* » Regis College (Mass.)“ 
* Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Rice University 
Ripon College 
* “ Roanoke College*“ 
” Rockford College 
* “ Rollins College 
* ” Rosary College 
¢ » Rosary Hill College* 
* “ Rosemont College“ 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Russell Sage College 
Rutgers, the State University 
of New Jersey 
¢ ~ St. Bernard College*“ 
Saint Francis College 
(N. Y)° 
Saint Francis College (Pa.)® 
Saint John’s College (Md.)® 
Saint John’s University 
(N. Y)® 
¢ ” Saint Joseph College 
(Conn.)*4 
Saint Joseph College (Md.) 
Saint Joseph’s College (Pa.) 
* St. Joseph’s College for 
Women* 
St. Lawrence University 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
College® 
* ” Saint Mary’s College 
(Ind.)*4 
* Saint Mary’s Dominican 
College*“ 
Saint Michael’s College 
(Vt.) 
Saint Olaf College® 
Saint Peter’s College® 
Saint Vincent College 
St. Xavier College (Ill.)® 
* ” Salem College (N. C.)*4 
¢ Salve Regina College*® 


* “ Mount Mercy College (Pa.)*4 * “ Sarah Lawrence College“ 


* Mount St. Agnes College*« 
* “ Mount St. Mary’s College 
(Calif.)* 
” Muhlenberg College 
¢ Mundelein College* 
Muskingum College 
Nazareth College of 
Rochester 
© Newark College of 
Engineering 
© “ Newcomb College of 
Tulane University*“ 
* “ Newton College of the 
Sacred Heart 
© ” New York University*“ 

* # North Carolina State College 
* » Northeastern University*4 
Northwestern University 

© ” Norwich University*“ 
* “ Notre Dame College of 
Staten Island*4 
* ” Oberlin College® 
* “ Occidental College 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


* ” Scripps College 
Seton Hill College 
Shorter College (Ga.) 
¢ “ Simmons College 
* “ Skidmore College“ 
° “ Smith College“ 
Southern Methodist 
University 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Springfield College 
* “ Stanford University 
Stetson University 
* ~ Stevens Institute of 
Technology 
Sullins College® 
Susquehanna University 
* “ Swarthmore College 
° “ Sweet Briar College“ 
¢ ” Syracuse University 
Temple University 
Thiel College 
Tift College® 
Transylvania College 
Trinity College (Conn.) 


* ” Trinity College (D. C.)*4 
* Trinity University*“ 
Tufts College of Tufts 
University 
¢ “ Tulane University*“ 
Union College (N. ¥.) 
* United States Air Force 
Academy 
United States Merchant 
Marine Academy 
United States Military 
Academy 
United States Naval 
Academy 
University of California 

° © University of Chicago“ 

* “ University of Colorado 
University of Connecticut 
University of Denver 
University of Georgia 

University of Maine 
University of Massachusetts 

* ” University of Michigan“ 

University of North Carolina 
University of Notre Dame 
University of Oregon® 

* ~ University of Pennsylvania 

* “ University of Pittsburgh 

* “ University of Puget Sound 

* “ University of Redlands 

* ” University of Rhode Island* 

° “ University of Rochester“ 

* “ University of San Francisco 

University of Santa Clara 
University of South 
Carolina® 
* ” University of Southern 
California 

* University of Texas® 

* “ University of the South 

* “ University of Vermont 

° “ University of Virginia“ 

° ~ Upsala College** 

 Ursinus College 
Valparaiso University 
Vanderbilt University 
° ~ Vassar College“ 
Villanova University 
Virginia Military Institute 
* Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute* 
Wabash College 
© “ Wagner College*“ 
Washington College 
Washington University 
Washington and Jefferson 
College 
* “ Washington and Lee 
University* 

* ” Wellesley College“ 

* ~ Wells College* 

Wesleyan College (Ga.) 
Wesleyan University 
West Chester State College® 

* “ Western College 

© “ Western Reserve University 
Westminster College (Mo.) 

Westminster College (Pa.)® 
© Westmont College® 
Wheaton College (Til.) 

© “ Wheaton College (Mass.)“ 

© Wheelock College“ 

* “ Whitman College 

° “ Whittier College 
Whitworth College (Wash.)® 

¢ “ Willamette University 

Williams College 
¥ Wilmington College (Ohio) 

* ” Wilson College“ 

Winthrop College® 
Wittenberg University® 

© “ Wofford College® 

Woman’s College of the 
University of North 
Carolina 

® Worcester Polytechnic 

Institute 

Xavier University (Ohio)® 

* ” Yale University 

© ” Yeshiva University** 

* Young Harris College 





NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Fees increased 


For candidates: Among the fee in- 
creases recommended by the College 
Board trustees at their March meeting 
was an increase in the fee for the first 
transcript of the Parents’ Confidential 
Statement from $2 to $3 for the aca- 
demic year 1961-62. This change will 
become effective with the use of the 
new Pcs which will be available for 
distribution to colleges on July 1. 

The action by the trustees on the 
transcript fee was taken after the Css 
committee reluctantly recommended a 
return to the 1959-60 fees. The addi- 
tional revenue is necessary to provide 
for the continuation and development 
of css services on a self-supporting 
basis. 


Annual meeting announced 


For October 24: Financial aid officers 
at participating colleges and guests 
representing other colleges and schol- 
arship program sponsors will hold the 
seventh annual meeting of the College 
Scholarship Service on the fourth 
Tuesday in October at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. This 
year the Css meeting will be the only 
meeting held on the day preceding the 
annual meeting of member institu- 
tions of the College Board. 

During the morning session Presi- 
dent William C. Fels of Bennington 
College, chairman of the css com- 
mittee, and Rexford G. Moon, Jr., di- 
rector of Css, will present papers on 
current and future activities of Css. 

There will be a speaker at the lunch- 
eon, to which all representatives and 
guests are invited. Arrangements for 
the afternoon meeting are still incom- 
plete. Members of the css staff would 


welcome from representatives suggest- 
ed topics for papers and discussion. 


PCS volume increases 


Up 32 per cent: At the end of the 
third week in April, 77,491 Parents’ 
Confidential Statements had been filed 
with Css compared with 58,701 at the 
same time last year. While there has 
been a consistent rise in the number 
of parents sending PSC’s to the Serv- 
ice, the most significant increase has 
taken place on the West Coast. 

The Los Angeles Office has received 
78.5 per cent more Statements than 
last year—undoubtedly reflecting the 
recent participation in the Css of sev- 
eral large West Coast universities. 

Transcripts of the Statement are 
sent to the colleges listed by the stu- 
dent three to four days after they are 
received by css; the new Financial 
Need Analysis Reports are received by 
the colleges in about 10 days. This 
year, all but 3 per cent of the State- 
ments are being computed by machine. 


Colleges surveyed 


June 15 return date asked: Current 
participants have been sent Informa- 
tional Sheets on which they have been 
asked to indicate the name of their 
official Css representative, the date 


they want to receive the Parents’ Con- 


fidential Statements, and the number 
of pcs forms they will need for early 
decision candidates, inter-office use, 
and upper-class students. 

Official Statements of Participation 
are required only of colleges that 
were not participants during 1960-61. 
Colleges are requested to return their 
Informational Sheets and Statements 
of Participation to css by June 15. 


Mailing to schools enlarged 


To include more materials: The an- 
nual Css mailing to secondary schools 
and colleges next fall will include, as 
in the past, the Parents’ Confidential 
Statement forms for the next academic 
year, order blanks for additional cop- 
ies of the Statement forms, the css 
poster listing participating colleges, 
and a revised edition of Financing a 
College Education: A Guide for Coun- 
selors. 

This year the mailing will also in- 
clude a new leaflet intended for par- 
ents, in which Css computation proce- 
dures will be explained. The leaflet is 
now being prepared and will be sup- 
plied to schools for distribution to 
parents with the Pcs form. 

Also covered by the mailing will be 
a “Statement of Principles Guiding 
the Administration of Financial As- 
sistance in CSS Colleges.” A final draft 
of this statement was mailed to par- 
ticipants in the late fall and was 
adopted unanimously. 

The “Statement of Principles” lists 
the aims of college financial aid pro- 
grams and does not attempt to de- 
scribe the practices of individual in- 
stitutions. These practices continue to 
differ greatly as institutional _re- 
sources, traditions, and local condi- 
tions may require. 

The colleges and the Css committee 
have been most anxious to distribute 
the “Statement of Principles” widely. 
Its inclusion in the fall mailing will in- 
form secondary school counselors of 
the goals of the financial aid programs 
in Css colleges. 

The mailing will also be sent to Css 
participants, College Board members, 
and financial aid officers in colleges 
throughout the country. 
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